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POETRY. 
THE MOSQUITOES. 
BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 


Over the cradle of Baby May 

Leaning, I heard through the dreamy lay 

Of a viewless spirit, a sweet voice say, 
“Cousin,” “Cousin,” Cousin!” 

By the smile on my baby’s ripe red lips 

I knew she was glad to her finger tips; 

By her fixed blue eye and her upraised hand 

I knew she would have me to understand 

Of this music strange that she liked it well, 

As again I heard most lovable 

And ringing voices, at least a dozen, 

Coaxingly calling, “Cousin,” “Cousin!” 


Then I started up in a quick alarm, 

But all too late, for the precious arm 

And the hand, that marvelous dimpled charm, 
Showed what kisses had been 

When their voices had ceased, when for daily food 

They had tasted my baby’s dainty blood. 

And my resting darling was restless now, 

Tears in her eyes and a frown on her brow; 

While I cried,““These mosquitoes are naughty things, 

But there they go on their wicked wings; 

And listen! again their voices begin— 

Not a song, but a harsh and a horrid din, 

An impudent cry ‘No akin,’ ‘No akin!’ ” 

“Exasperators! with cousinly strains 

To lull us, getting our blood in their veins, 

Then saucily tell us no kinship remains. 

Rascal receivers of robber rations! 

Please keep persisting we're no relations. 

Away with your cousin-song, welcome the din, 

Of your brazen-voiced truth “No akin,” “Noakin!” 

Dublin, Ind. 


“YE GENTLEMEN OF ENGLAND.” 


[Moncure D. Conway, in a letter to the Cincinnati 
Commercia/, says that the following verses are suppos- 
ed to have been found in the House of Commons near 
the seat of Mr. Leatham, a conspicuous opponent of 
Woman Suffrage.) 


“Ye gentlemen of England, 
Who guard your sacred rights, 
Whose eloquence has won the field 
On many hard-fought nights; 








“Your glorious standard raise again 
To meet another foe, 
The fair sex, Which perplex 
Us, we'll strike a ‘manly’ blow, 
Though the contest rages sore and long 
We'll strike a ‘manly’ blow. 
“The spirit of our fathers 
Will rustle in their grave, 
If women who pay rates like men 
An equal vote should crave; 
Where Bright and smooth-tongued Dizzy spout 
And Harrington and Lowe— 
Keep them down with our frown 
With a stern and ‘manly’ blow. 


‘‘Britannia needs no ladies, 

No ‘social failures’ aid; 

Her manly House of Parliament 
Need never be dismayed; 

With thunders, not with arguments, 
We'll make their reasons flow; 

The thin edge of the wedge 
Shall receive a ‘manly’ blow; 

Though the ladies plead both loud and long, 
We'll strike a ‘manly blow.’” 





FLATTERING UNCTION. 

It is one of the worst results of having a 
grievance, that we are apt to refer all the mis- 
fortunes of our lives to that particular griev- 
ance. Just as itis a great convenience to mil- 
itary officers after a battle in making their re- 
turns of the public property under their 
charge to put down all missing articles as ‘‘lost 
in action,’’ whereas if there had been no ac- 
tion the things would have been missing, all 
the same—so to those having a grievance it is 
a great comfort to pass all the mistakes and 
failures of their lives to that account. I: dig- 
nifies the results of their owncarelessness. It 
excuses them, in their own eyes, for every 
folly. Each of them can boast, like Dogber- 
ry, of being ‘ta man that hath had losses;’’ 
and under cover of other people's sins, each 
can easily plead not guilty to his own. 

Even the consciousness of being heavily 
weighted in life, as women at present are, 
produces a kind of secondary demoralization, 
somewhat like invalidism; a habit of demand- 
ing a different standard for their work, their 
demeanor, their responsibilities; an attitude 
as if of rightful self-excuse. This renders it 
necessary for a paper like the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL to putin a plea, sometimes, for a more 
heroic and tonic treatment. We sometimes 
see in the newspapers appeals for this or that 
Particular woman engaged in some career 


which brings her before the public,—appeals 
resting on the assumption that, being a wo- 
man, she has great obstacles to contend with, 
has had to encounter peculiar opposition, and 
so on. This would very properly touch the 
heart, did we not know that, in some particu- 
lar case named, the woman had from the be- 
ginning found decided advantage in her sex, 
that people had done more for her, borne long- 
er with her waywardness or selfishness, and 
waited more patiently for some worthy result, 
than if she had been a man. It sometimes 
happens that those who are most ready to 
complain of their sex as being an obstacle, 
are also those who are most ready to avail 
themselves of itas an advantage. AndI can- 
not conceive of a more humiliating spectacle 
than that of a woman who pursues her course 
more selfishly than the majority of men, who 
hates more bitterly, attacks more treacherous- 
ly or uses more poisoned arrows than any man 
she encounters,—and who is yet ready to turn 
round, when all these have failed, and claim, 
with a burst of tears, the immunities of a wo- 
man. 

These cases, let us hope, are very rare. 
But the cases are not rare where women lay 
the cause of their failure to their sex instead 
of their own errors, and so are prevented from 
making any real progress. I know an author 
of much experience and singular ill-success; 
he has high aims and much cultivation, a good 
deal of critical discernment as to the writings 
of others, and not an atom as to his own. 
What he writes is neither praised by the crit- 
ics nor bought by the public; but he consoles 
himself for each rebuff on the ground of 
some personal enmity that prevents his hay- 
ing justice done him. He is perfectly amia- 
ble and never had an enemy in the world; but 
itis so much pleasanter to have imaginary 
enemies than to recognize one’s work to be a 
failure, that the delusion is always maintain- 
ed. It is in precisely this way that women 
often attribute to hostility against their sex 
what is really a personal failure alone. If a 
woman fails as a writer, a lecturer, an ac- 
tress, a dramatic reader, her indiscreet friends 
are apt to assume that she fails because she is 
awoman. But in fact, her sex now helps as 
much as it hinders her, in most or all of these 
pursuits, and the chances are that where she 
fails aman of the same qualifications would 
have failed quite as badly. 

I should like tosee, both among women and 
among men, a more courageous spirit in these 
matters, and at the same time a mcre humble 
spirit. It was said of Haydon the painter, 
that if he had taken half as much trouble to 
paint good pictures as he took to convince the 
public that he had painted them, he would not 
have died of suicide by reason of his own fail- 
ure. If people do not value our work highly, 
let us make it of such unquestionable worth 
that they cannot resist it. As it is, we are apt 
to seek any evasion rather than recognize the 
plain fact that we have not done a thing well, 
and therefore have failed. We are like those 
delightful villagers described by Miss Mit- 
ford, who, after being beaten at cricket by the 
neighboring village, attributed it to the state 
of the weather, and a hundred other things. 
“N. B. It never occurred to our modesty,” 
she adds, “that they might be the best play- 
ers.’’ T. W. H. 


—_—_—_- sae 


OVERLAND TO CALIFORNIA---NO. 6. 


It was scarcely just to San Francisco, ‘‘the 
city’’ of the Pacific coast, that we left but 
two days forits marvels, between the four- 
days visit at Oakland and the sailing of the 
Orizabaza,—the best steamer of the line,— 
for southern California. But our friends and 
our hearts were in the lovely suburbs, and 
what else should we do but linger with them? 
To one who is always and only suburban, 
even this wonderful city is not a supreme at- 
traction. And after forsaking Boston, what 
can one care for other cities of this continent, 
dear friends? Unless, indeed, they may be 
richer and more venerable from age, or more 
delightfully modern. And is that to be imag- 
ined by a born Bostonian, or by one who has 
most loyally adopted the dear old city? 

When, at last, we crossed the bay—which 
seems a long inland sea,—from Oakland to 
San Francisco, it was in the track of the pre- 
vailing high wind at this time of the year, 
which tore through the Golden Gate far ahead 
upon our right, as if intent on putting its girdle 
about the earth in less than forty minutes 
and taking us on its course. Happily it did 
not succeed even in driving us from the out- 
post, at which we had planted ourselves, in a 
stern resolve that, survive or perish, nothing 
should turn us from the face-to-face greeting 
which we had set ourselves to give, to this 
great unknown of the new civilization. 

And a most unexpectedly face-to-face meet- 
ing it proved. For, unlike our preconcep- 
tions,—drawn from rather vague descriptions 








or inexact following of definite ones,—it does 





not sit fronting ocean-ward, open-armed and | 
welcoming, turning only a coquettish look in- 
land over its haughtyshoulders. But, stretch- 
ing its tawny length along the western shore 
of the bay, it faces directly eastward and in- 
land, and turns its back disdainfully to the sea, 
hiding from it behind its many hills. It has 
not even an outlook toward the Golden Gate,— 
which is the far northwestern outlet of the 
bay,—except from its outlying northern hill- 
sides. 

This first view of the city from the bay | 
gave us a most ‘‘mixe‘’’ impression of it. So 
high, and so low! So rough in its barren, 
crumbling sand-hills,—so stately and finished 
in its best portions! And so strongly had we 
associated ‘‘Frisco’ with the Pacific, that, 
once on shore, the impulse grew upon us to 
peer over these formidable hights in search 
of the sea which must be there. We traveled 
hither and thither, therefore, in most demo- 
cratic fashion, by one car line and then its 
neighbor, until we had got the city and its 
ways fairly in our minds, as no one or more 
carriage drives could have done it. But we 
did not find the sea until we went to it by 
stage, at the Cliff Rocks, several miles south- 
west. But we found a most wide-awake, im- 
posing and audacious city. Stretching its am- 
bitious arms across long reaches of barren 
sand, climbing bald hights which none but 
winged creatures would have thought to scale, 
perching there its airy cottages, its showy or 
shabby houses, among the shifting sands, and 
sending up to them, as if it were the simplest 
problem of mechanics, a constant succession 
of horse cars; sending up and down the sharp 
ascent of streets that are far nearer a perpen- 
dicular than Park or Joy Streets, cars with- 
out steam, without horses, or any visible 
means of locomotion! We could only call it 
the most indomitable and the most auda- 
cious of cities. 

We made our brief stay at the *‘Occidental,” 
where we found all the necessary ‘creature 
comforts,” and enjoyed the California fashion 
of fruit for the first course at breakfast,—the 
fruit being cherries and apricots,—ripe, sweet 
and appetizing. The ‘Occidental’ is on a 
street which has a group of the finest hotels 
in the world, it is said. Like the ‘Lick,” 
nearly opposite, it is a brown stone front 
of great extent; just beyond it is the ‘Russe 
House,” of white marble, two storied, and a 
block wide on the street, and at the upper end 
of the street are the ‘‘Grand”’ and the ‘‘Pal- 
ace.”” We looked longingly toward the 
‘“Grand,’’ not because of its name, but be- 
cause it had, in spite of its name, so thorough- 
ly comfortable a look with its two stories, 
and so cheerful with its large double windows 
opening sunward. These are somewhat shad- 
owed now by the new “Palace Hotel,” which 
is the last wonder of its kind, but whose ex- 
terior did not please us, buttressed as it is on 
all its sides by a stiff set of ‘‘bays,”’ rising in 
uniform line from the ground to the eighth- 
story roof, and leaving too little plain surface 
for best effect. 

Of its other palaces, public or private, and 
its gardens and parks, I cannot tell you; and 
there is small need, for are they not all ‘‘writ- 
ten up’ and down, in the divers and diverse 
chronicles of the popular Scribes? We had 
only time, in our brief tarry, for ‘the more 
rare and precious things: the delightful la- 
dies to whom our sweet J. R. A., of the Club 
had given‘us letters, for whose presence in it 
and the gain it has brought them, we shall al- 
ways give thanks to California,—to the fine 
gallery of ‘‘Watkins,” where one may revel 
in all the grandeurs of California without 
the expense or fatigue of travel; and to the 
‘‘Summer Exhibition” at the Art Gallery of 
‘Snow and May,” where we saw fine land- 
scapes by Keith and other home artists, and 
many foreign ones; both these under the kind 
escort of Mrs. Prof. Carr, who gave us so gen- 
erously of her valuable time and thought. 


Of the sea-trip of thirty hours to Santa 
Barbara, I need only tell you that we set 
out upon it under a clear sky and gentle 
zephyrs, and with high anticipations of the 
beauties in store for us at the Golden Gate, 
and the delights of life on the ocean wave,— 
that ocean being the Pacific. And that we 
ended it by declaring the ‘‘placid Pacific’ a 
fraud, having been pitched and tossed and 
rolled and agonized by its ‘“theavy swells.” 
Do you wonder that this dismal Purgatorio 
made a Paradise of the scene that lay before 
us, when, after rounding Point Conception, 
we came upon the green and restful valley of 
Santa Barbara? Lovely for location as Nice, 
between its mountains and the blue Mediter- 
ranean,—more beautiful, because of its near- 
er mountains, our European travelers said. 
There lay the long-sought haven of our 
dreams and travels! A valley of two miles 
perhaps in width anda little more in depth, 
rising from the lovely beach at our feet, on 
the gentlest slope, to where the old Spanish 





Mission stood out against the vast mountain 
range, which ran in a long curve from where 
the valley narrowed on the extreme left and 
went westward to the sea, to the far right 
where it seemed to meet the blue waters of 
the Pacific. Tenderly protected on all sides 
the little valley seemed; a series of foothills 
rising at the shore on the left, stretched all 
along the western line of the valley until that 
narrowed and went out of sight between them 
and the northern range. The golden light of 
the setting sun fell full across the little land- 
scape and lay in silver mist over the hights of 
the towering range, deepening into purple 
along its sides where greater or lesser canons 
made up into it. The sea, the mountains, the 
sunset lighting up this quiet pastoral valley, 
made a scene of rare beauty. But, beautiful 
as it was, you may be sure, dear friends, that 
a sweeter charm was waiting for us in the 
faces of the long absent ones, whom we knew 
for ours a ful! mile away, as they came flying 
on their fleet ‘‘broncos’’ neck to neck toward 
our steamer, 

Then, with other greetings from old-time 
friends, we were borne away in expected 
“style,” by landau with snowy span, and our 
beloved outriders, to a semi-tropical supper 
in the easily recognized ‘‘Pepper Box.’’ Not 
that we saw the resemblance that you may 
imagine, to the well-known bit of dinner ta- 
ble furnishing, but that faithful description 
had made familiar to us the little box of a 
house under the willowy pepper trees, its pi- 
azzas draped from ground to roof with pas- 
sion flower and pea vine, with symmetric 
loopholes here and there for window and out- 
look. Within were the familiar home-belong- 
ings of these family friends, and here we made 
a family circle once more, borrowing from 
theirs to fill it out, around a table spread with 
snowy linen and set by dainty fingers, with 
lovely roses and flowers of later bloom with 
us, a napkin bouquet at each plate, and masses 
of feathery foliage, pepper, cypress and others, 
upon bracket and wall. Before us were na- 
tive products, delicate game, strawberries rud- 
dy and large as peaches, snow-white radishes 
and crystal honey; with bread of the famous 
California wheat, and butter and cream to 
match. It wasa feast in Arcadia we dreamed, 
and we enjoyed it all so keenly for the dear 
ones at the East, that we seemed not separat- 
ed, but united with them in it. 

If the landau and other ‘‘turnouts” had 
been a surprise, so were the streets into which 
it took us when this feast of friends was ended. 
On leaving the wharf and feeling the wheels 
settle into a bed of sand, we had quietly ac- 
cepted it as our fate, for had we not been 
forewarned and forearmed against the dread- 
ful sand and dust of California? Ah, here it 
is, we said, flattering ourselves that we avere 
not taken unawares. But, at the first turn 
we had struck upon soil that echoed the tread 
of the horses like concrete. Andon our drive 
about the little city afterward, we found the 
same hard, ringing road-bed,—although of 
course the long dry season and constant team- 
ing over the main thoroughfares, wears the 
soil into a thick layer of dust, which blows 
about in a strong breeze and where not wa- 
tered. And the heavy teaming wears ‘‘cradle 
holes” also in many places. But these fine 
natural roads were a surprise to us. 

Ah, I wish I might give you all, dear friends, 
as the bequest of my letter, a sense of the de- 
licious restfulness that stole into my soul 
from the peaceful beauty of this sheltered 
valley by the sea, as we took our first sunset 
view of it, and were left at our pretty quar- 
ters in this quaintest of nests! Cc. M. 8 

**Swallow’s Nest,’? Santa Barbara, 





WOMAN’S RIGHTS AMONG CONGREGATION- 
ALISTS. 





The Chicago Advance thus evades the ‘*Wo- 
man question” in its 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Does a church violate the principles of Con- 
gregationalism by electing a woman as dele- 
gate to a General Association? 


A General Association makes and interprets 
its own constitution and by-laws. It alone 
can prescribe the qualifications of its members, 
and no individual church can set aside its de- 
cision on the matter. If the question were 
squarely raised, the vote of the Association 
wonld settle it. 


Has the Secretary of such an Association a 
right to refuse to receive and register the name 
of such delegate, when presented? 


The Secretary is but the organ of the Asso- 
ciation, wholly amenable to its authority. 
He would naturally and properly be governed 
by established precedent, unless otherwise in- 
structed by the body he serves. Historically, 
when most of our Associations were formed, 
no thought was entertained of a woman dele- 
gate. Within a few years occasional instances 
have occured at the West, but the question 
has not, to our knowledge, been definitely 
raised. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Rev. Mary H. Graves has returned from 
the West. 


Tue Princess Louise amuses herself by 
taking busts of various ladies of the English 
royal family. 

Miss Acnes Livinestone, eldest daughter 
of the late explorer, has married Mr. Alexan- 
der Bruce, a brewer of Hamilton. 

Laura Bripeman, the famous deaf, dumb 
and blind woman, has learned to operate a 
sewing-machine, and turns out fine work. 


Mrs. Fow te, 40 years old, rowed from Bath 
to Westport, Me., the other day, a distance of 
nine miles, did her shopping and rowed home 
again in time for dinner, 


Mrs. Saran Fisuer Ames and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Amy Ames, are in London, and the 
latter intends to pass a year abroad to perfect 
herself in the musical art. 


Miss Grace Stuart, granddaughter of Prof, 
Moses Stuart of Andover, made her début as 
an actress at the Union Square Theater in 
New York, Monday evening. 


Miss Hannan pe Rotascuicp has present 
ed to the National Lifeboat Institution £2000, 
to form and endow a lifeboat station, in mem- 
ory of her father, Baron Mayer de Roths- 
child. 

Miss Epmonia Lewis, who arrived in New 
York from Rome a few weeks ago, brings 
from her Italian studio a bust of Mr. Sumner, 
the work of her own hands, as a graceful tri- 
bute to his memory. 


Miss C. N. Hewins of Boston, who has 
been trained by Mr. Poole the famous bibli- 
ophile, is to take charge of the Young Men's 
Institute library of Hartford in place of Mr, 
Boltwood, who has just left. 

FRANKLIN Rosa Rupenstein, & young Jews 
ish lady, has received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, from the University of Leip- 
sic. Some two years ago, she gave a course 
of popular lectures on Science. 


Miss Cuartotte CusuMan is confined to 
her bed at Newport, and her physicians have 
forbidden all visitors. Her agents have can- 
celled all her engagements. She recently cel- 
ebrated her fifty-ninth birthday. 

Mrs. Scorr-Sippons is a good shot. At 
the opening of the new long range belonging 
to the Biddeford and Torrington Rifle Corps in 
England, she inaugurated the shooting by 
making first a bull’s eye and then a center, 


Miss Susan AuGusta Fenimore Cooper, 
daughter of the novelist, is devoting her life 
to the support and training of little homeless 
boys and girls, the orphanage being situated 
on the Otsego Lake, near Cooperstown, N. Y, 


The Ducness of Leeds is one of the mem- 
bers of the School Board recently elected in 
Cambridgeshire, England. We do not be« 
lieve that she is any more lady-like or intel. 
ligent than the women on the Boston School 
Committee. 

Dr. Evizanetn Biackwetv has accepted 
the Professorship of Diseases of Women in 
the London Medical Collegefor Women. Dr, 
Garrett Anderson who has hitherto held this 
professorship now divides the Chair of the 
Practice of Medicine with Dr. King Cham- 
bers. 

Miss Mary Epiru Pecuey has been elected 
to the vacant post of House Surgeon by the 
Committee of the Birmingham and Midland 
Hospital for Women. The Birmingham News 
says that in all subjects, surgical and medi- 
cal, she passed not only with credit, but ob- 
tained high honors. 


Dr. Mary J. Stup.ey has been engaged by 
Mrs. Eliza Williams, Principal of a young 
Ladies’ School in New York, to lecture to her 
pupils on Physiology. A number of eminent 
New York ladies have united ina card come 
mending the qualifications of Dr. Studley for 
this important work. 


Miss Ciara L. Wetts daughter of ex-Gov, 
Wells of Maine, is editing a paper in Rome 
entitled ‘*The Cosmopolite,’’ which contains ar« 
ticles in four different languages, English, Ger 
man, French and Italian, and she is said to do 
so with unusual ability. The paper is devot- 
ed to Art, Education, and other topics of pub- 
lic interest. The paper originated with this 
lady, and has already been in existence for 
several years. 


Mrs. Morcan CaLvert, a young widow 
who lives with her brother, two miles from 
Williamsport, Penn., was left alone in her is- 
olated house for several days, last week. On 
Thursday afternoon a rough fellow called at 
the house, and, being refused food and lodg- 
ing, got into the house in the evening and 
struck Mrs. Calvert. She drew a revolver 
which she had for protection, and shot him, 





He died soon after. 
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FROM NORTHAMPTON TO THE SEA SHORE. 


My Dear Mas. Howe.—Your kind invita- 
tion to me to give you some account of my 
summer wanderings, has not been forgotten, 
but I was glad to be freshly reminded of it by 
Mrs. Kendall’s charming letter from Saratoga, 
and I felt at once the necessity of urging for- 
ward my laggard muse; for after reading of 
such heats and races as she describes, one 
could hardly desire to come in, the last of the 
twelve, in this course of letter-writing. I feel 
strongly tempted to put my perambulations in 
the form of a charade in three syllables, the 
first being Northampton, the second Squan- 
tum and the last ‘‘White Horse.” My whole I 
cannot yet tell, for the summer is not over and 
who shall say what it still contains? 

At Northampton I stopped at Dr. Dennis- 
ton’s Water Cure, or Home for Invalids. 
From there I made a few excursions into the 
suburbs or environs of that beautiful town. 
First let me speak of the Home, or Erinstein, 
for the doctor, being of the Emerald Isle, loves 
to commemorate the green land of his birth 
in the name of the place which he has found- 
ed and made. Erinstein is not a cold water 

cure, according to the common and accepted 
ideas of such establishments, but rather a 
place for treatment where a hygienic adapta- 
tion of sensible theories to the needs of the 
mind and body of the patient is studied. A 
few necessary baths are given, and a little 
medicine to help nature do her work, good 
plain food, rest, quiet, and a great letting 
alone. Itis a home without the cares and 
worries of the old one; these are the features 
of Dr. Denniston’s water cure. 

We found (pardon the editorial we) very 
pleasant company there. One who shall be 
nameless, but who is well known to club fame, 
was resting for a few weeks and being recreat- 
ed by moderate doses from somebody on Pri- 
son Discipline. With her and a pleasant par- 
ty we went picnicing to Mt. Tom, six miles 
away. 

There are so many lovely views and points 
of interest in this neighborhood that it was 
hard to settle on a particular spot for our pic- 
nic. Mt. Toby, which is visible (as well as 
Tom and Holyoke) from Erinstein, was first 
thought of, and Toby or not Toby, was the 
question. But finally, as we were mostly la- 
dies, we settled on making Tom a visit. We 
went by carriages, and our route lay through 
the lovely towns of Northampton and East- 
hampton, past busy mills and old-time houses, 
past grand old elms and chestnut trees in 
bloom; through fields of brown corn, rye and 
tobacco (the latter we did not like to see), and 
up, up the hill to near the summit of the moun- 
tain. We had the good fortune to have our 
club sister with us as carriage companion, and 
we discussed (if she will forgive us) what pros- 
pect our beloved Suffrage cause would have 
in the coming disintegration of political par- 
ties. We, remembering our former failures 
and discouragements, said that nothing was to 
be expected from any party that might be 
formed; that all issues would be made regard- 
less of the question of equal Suffrage; and 
that we felt as if we had no sympathy with 
any party and were inclined to feel like the 
Irishman, who, on being asked concerning his 
politics, said: 

“I suppose you have a government here?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Then,” said he, ‘I’m agin it!” 

We women feel desperate enough to be agin 
all parties till they have done something real 
for us and our cause. Club Sister thought 
that we must still work and watch and wait, 
to which we sadly assented. 

The view from Mt. Tom is delightful. The 
Connecticut river has a fashion of winding 
around its base and that of Mt. Holyoke, 
which is near, through the beautiful meadows, 
where the large elm and chestnut trees stand 
“knee deep’’ in grass; and the whole view is 
unobstructed by ugly fences or growth of 
smaller wood. It is such scenery as we re- 
member in England, at Windsor, where the 
Thames winds through just such meadows; 
and the trees were the same as we saw in 
the parks as we rode to Stoke Pogi:, the scene 
of Grey’s Elegy. It seemed as if the deer 
ought to look at you from the shade, as we 
saw them there; and as we rode home in the 
cool of the day, the same quiet prevailed and 
finished the illusion. 

“And all the air a solemn stillness holds.” 

Smith College for women was dedicated 
during our stay in Northampton, but, as you 
have already seen such good accounts of it in 
the papers, I will not weary you with details, 
In fact I should have to take my account from 
the papers, for though I made a great effort to 
be there, I arrived too late to get a seat near 
enough to hear the speaker or to witness the 
ceremonies. The halls of ceremony are not 
well planned to accommodate a crowd of lis- 
teners, there being three halls thrown into one, 
with the entrances on the sides. The speak- 
er’s rostrum was on one side of the first hall, 
and he was facing sideways, so that those who 
were so unfortunate as not to be in the first 
one could not hear much. We could only get 
a glimpse of the speaker and of the shining 
faces and waving fans of the three rooms full 
of ladies, so we were obliged to content our- 
selves with looking over the building, which 
seems admirably contrived for the purpose de- 


nine large and two small rooms on the ground 
floor, and recitation and lecture halls above; 
and the third story is well adapted for gymnas- 
tic and other athletic exercises. The building 
is very strong as well as handsome; the oak 
beams and architraves (if that is the proper 
name—they look like ship’s knees) being visi- 
ble in all parts of it, you really seem to see 
how it is put together. The rooms are as yet 
unfurnished, excepting, perhaps, one room, 
which my prophetic heart told me was a kitch- 
en, for there was a brick hearth in it, as large 
as a fairy wishing-carpet, and I shuddered to 
think of the numberless eggs and multitudi- 
nous biscuit that might be cooked thereon, 
when Smith becomes the fortunate rival of 
Vassar. 

Many of the professors of the new college 
are selected, some women amongthem. Miss 
Maria Whitney, who has just sailed for Bre- 
men, is oneof them. She is of a learned fami- 
ly, being sister of Professor Whitney of Har- 
vard and Prof. Whitney of Yale. It may 
help to illustrate the meanness of Harvard and 
Yale, to mention that if this learned sister of 
two of the most learned men in New England, 
were to apply for admission as a student to 
either of these colleges, she would, under the 
logical and manly dispensation of Eliot, Por- 
ter, Woolsey, and the rest, be turned away 
with an—‘‘examination!” I suppose that we 
ought to be thankful that women are called to 
do even the hard work in this Woman’s Col- 
lege, for thus far no woman has been invited 
to serve on any Board of Officers since the in- 
stitution was thought of; nor was she asked 
to take any part in the ceremonies of dedica- 
tion. ‘‘Nothing for honor,’’ Yet there must 
be women in our State worthy to sit on the 
platform of a college founded by a woman for 
women, and to represent her sex! 

Several young ladies are already prepared 
to enter at the fall term, and others are taking 
preparatory courses, and the prospect is very 
encouraging for a successful opening. We 
hear that the Hon. F. W. Bird will send a 
daughter to Smith College. 

We made a little trip to Florence, that hot 
bed of Free Religion, where, in a beautiful 
hall, adorned with pictures and busts of poets 
and reformers, is spoken the doctrine for 
which the Pilgrim Fathers left their native 


land. 
“Freedom to worship God.” 


Cosmian Hall is the name of this assembly- 
room, for it is not called a church, nor even 
a meeting house. There is no pastor or min- 
ister, but a resident speaker who speaks occa- 
sionally and performs the parochial duties 
which usually devolve upon the minister. 
They do not, however, depend upon him en- 
tirely to break the bread of Free Religion, 
but invite liberal talent from all parts of the 
country. We heard of several names well 
known to Horticultural Hall fame, and Theo- 
dore D. Weld comes one Sunday in every Au- 
gust, and speaks to them. 

My ‘‘second”’ is 

A DAY AT SQUANTUM, 


Where I went as the invited guest of a mem- 
ber of a family which has picniced on this 
lovely spot every year for fifty years. The 
custom originated with the grandfather of my 
friend, who took his family in his carriage on 
a glorious day in August, fifty years ago, and 
searching for a pleasant spot to rest and lunch 
in, came to Squantum, by the sea. It was not 
then the favorite resort for parties that it has 
since become; but he liked the place so well, 
that he, with members of his family, came 
every year as long as he lived; and now his 
children and grand-children follow his exam- 
ple. I dare say that you, my dear Mrs. Howe, 
know all about Squantum, but I had never 
heard anything of it before, excepting its very 
odd name, and I was not prepared for such a 
beautiful spot, nor for such a fine view of the 
sea and of the near islands in our harbor, 
and the sight of the numberless yachts which 
“Chase with white sails oer the sea.”’ 
Old Squantum, where we were, is a rather 
high and rocky piece of land, something like 
Nahant, with the sea on three sides of it. It 
is probably named for some squaw, as a rock 
is shown, called squaw rock, from which, tra- 
dition says, an Indian squaw once jumped for 
a quart of rum. She drank the rum and made 
sure of it, and then jumped into the water 
and was drowned. She, so to speak, ‘‘Squan- 
tumed’’ her life away, There is a hotel near 
the point where we stopped, and a house sui- 
table for the accomodation of picnic parties 
There is every convenience for making chow- 
der, tea and coffee. Squantum clams can be 
bought there, and are much celebrated for 
their richness. Our family party, one hun- 
dred and two in number, besides invited guests, 
had gathered from different towns and states, 
and had brought all the necessaries and luxu- 
ries for the feast. Soon the large kettle, nev- 
er used but for this annual purpose, was over 
a good fire, out of doors. Eight bushels of 
clams were prepared, and all the rest of the 
concomitants, by fair and willing hands, and 
a member of the family upon whom the chow- 
der mantle has fallen, presided over the cal- 
dron. When it was “thick and slab” and 
pronounced done, we sat down to the long 
tables, well covered by the culinary triumphs 
of many a fair descendant, of the originator 
of this pleasant festival. Long may this an- 


ry green” of him whose kind heart first 
prompted its observance. 
‘My third,”’ is short, and relates to a vis- 
it made to a party of young friends camping 
out at the sea coast at 
No! the place shall be nameless, for it must 
be kept sacred and not be found by others, 
who, like us, are longing 
For the ham-like relish of the sea.” 
There we found quiet, aloneness, and a 
great repose; for itisa silent coast and almost 
a shoreless sea, where, all day long, the waves 


beat lonely on the sand and 


“The sunbeam from a far off rock 
Marries a wreath of wandering foam,” 


To this charmed spot, can Christian come 
and unstrap his burden, and even the sinner 
can here find rest, while the lighthouse blinks 
at us from over the way, and eke the sea gull, 
leaving for a time Miss Thaxter’s pleasant 
thymes, slow!y circles, and visits us, and 
screams with a voice only rivaled by that of 
a stump orator at election time. 

But I am making my letter too long, and I 
fear have wearied you. If I have, let my ex- 
cuse be thatof the guest, who could not suc- 
ceed in being ‘‘funny,’’ though he was invited 
expressly for that purpose. 

With great regard, 
Harriet H, Rosrnson, 





Malden, Mass. 





“HOW I WENT TO THE SEASIDE.” 


Novelty, as well as variety, is the spice of 
life. From my earliest childhood I had longed 
for a sight of the sea, longed to revel in the 
delight of surf-bathing; but pater-familias isa 
farmer and never leaves his old fashioned 
domicile except to attend his yearly meeting 
in the Monumental city. He would have 
turned pale at the bare mention of one of his 
daughters going to a fashionable watering 
place—and then the expense! Whew! why 
he would consider himself bankrupt, or de- 
serving to be, if he were to expend such a sum 
on mere amusement. 

But I happened to have a small sum re- 
ceived from a popular weekly for a ‘‘clever 
sketch’’. (at least the editor said it was a 
clever sketch and paid for it accordingly, for 
which I was duly thankful). I knew that 
this sum would only pay my passage and inci- 
dentals, wouldn’t pay a week’s board, even, at 
a first class hotel, and I was in a quandary. 
But I am full of the spirit of adventure and a 
little disposed to be independent. The season 
might be over by the time I should be able to 
make another literary hit, for every sketch, 
you know, does not meet with the success 
which its writer naturally desires for it; so I 
wrote to several proprietors of seaside hotels 
offering to work for my board. Weeks went 
by and no response; I was about to give up 
in despair when my eye happened to fall upon 
the following advertisement: 

Persons desiring to put up with a Friend’s 


family can find good accommodations at W. 
E. House, C. M. Mrs. A. B. C. 


Ah! here were two items, decidedly in my 
favor; the house was kept by a woman, and 
she a Quakeress. Now I had been born and 
educated among the Quakers, and for genu- 
ine kind-heartedness they can not be excelled 
by any sect in Christendom. Quakers, be it 
remembered, were the first religious body to 
license women as preachers. 

Accordingly I despatched a letter to Mrs. 
C., stating my desire to spend a week at the 
sea-shore, my inability to pay for that plea- 
sure and my willingness to work for the same. 
In due time an answer came; it was just such 
a letter as one might expect to receive from a 
genuine Quakeress. ‘I know not what par- 
ticular work to assign thee,’ she wrote, ‘‘but 
if thee is willing to make thyself generally 
useful, come and bring thy bathing suit.*’ 
You may be sure that I went. I stopped for 
a few days in Philadelphia and visited the 
Zoological Garden and the beautiful Fair- 
mount Park, of which Philadelphians are so 
justly proud. In the midst of the Park stands 
the great Centennial buildings, towards which 
the eyes of the civilized world are eagerly 
turned. A mere skeleton framework of tim- 
ber and iron it looked to me, but what a pic- 
ture rises before the imagination as one gazes 
upon the massive structure thatis to be. Al- 
ready in fancy we hear the tread of many feet, 
the hum of thousands of voices, the rush and 
roar of a mighty moving multitude. 

What pleasant sights and sounds gladden 
ear and eye, as we stroll through the park? 
Here, in a delightful little grove, is a picnic 
party with supper spread upon the flat surface 
of a rock; there, on the other side of that 
babbling sprawling:brook are four youths and 
maidens in the fresliness of early youth, play- 
ing croquet with all the zest and eagerness in- 
cident to that age; yonder, on a rustic bench, 
reclines a scholar with his book; a little furth- 
er on, seated upon a projecting cliff overlook- 
ing the river, sits an artist busy with his pen- 
cil; but let us pause and look long upon this 
picture down in that deeply shaded dell, we 
can stand here in this winding path and gaze 
down upon the pleasant sight, ourselves all 
unseen. The picture is that of a woman seat- 
ed upon a bed of moss surrounding and cov- 
ering the roots of a gigantic oak, in whose 
branches “the century-living crow” doubtless 
‘“‘grew old and died’ long ago. Near her a 
little tired child has fallen asleep with its 








signed. It is three stories high; there are 


nual feast be held, and help keep the “‘memo- 





woman is leisurely engaged with her knitting, 
as if she were at home in her nursery; but, 
ever and anon, her gaze rests upon her child, 
and her face grows radiantly beautiful with 
mother love, and I think she thanks God si- 
lently that she can bring the child here and 
lay it on the dear old mother nature’s bosom. 
Perhaps she has dared to lay a kind of imagi- 
nary claim to that one spot. Perhaps she comes 
here every day. I can not know, I shall never 
know aught of the woman’s history, but the 
picture will live long in my memory. 

At this rate I shall never get down to the 
Cape. The scenery along the West Jersey 
road is not remarkably grand. Arrived at 
our journey’s end, a grave woman in a quiet 
Quaker garb, with prematurely silvered hair, 
came forward to greet us. Quietly we told 
our name and quietly we followed our hostess 
to a pleasant room, and were introduced to 
another Quakeress in this style. 

‘*Teacher Sarah, this is the young woman 
who was expected.” 

Immediately we were interested in ‘‘teach- 
er Sarah;’’ never before had we looked upon 
a more placid face, a face which told so plain- 
ly of a spirit long at peace with God and man, 
and queries used constantly to follow my 
Quaker friend around the room in her orderly 
movements. 

Was she ever wild and gay? 

Did she ever toss upon a restless pillow, 
her brain filled with schemes of glory and am- 
bition? 

Did she live to know the keen anguish of 
seeing the years glide away leaving all those 
early dreams unrealized? 

Did she ever love, and was she ever loved 
again? 

But the calm peaceful face gave me no an- 
swer. 

The house was filled with boarders; some 
Quakers dressed with characteristic neatness 
and plainness, and some of other denomina- 
tions and of no denomination were arrayed in 
all the absurd toggery of a fashionable toilet. 
Upon the parlor tables reposed only the Bible 
and some quaint Quaker volumes, but these 
were seldom opened by our guests, their chief 
mental food being Miss Braddon’s ‘thash- 
heesh,”’ the sea air being supposed to cool the 
heated brain after each dose. 

‘Poor sea air and water!’’ I often said to 
myself, ‘‘what a Herculean task have ygu to 
perform in the rejuvenating of these fashion- 
able invalids, the majority of them made so 
by their own willful disregard of all the laws 
of life and health. And what a curse to be 
born of such unworthy motherhood! Born to 
a heritage of shattered nerves, weak brains, 
and deficient back-bone.” 

The robust physique of some of the Irish 
nurse-maids was positively restful to the eye, 
wearied with gazing upon complexions out- 
rivaling any ‘‘tallow dip’’ that ever spluttered 
in a brass candlestick, and upon wasp-waisted 
figures actually stooping beneath the weight 
of dry goods, looped and puffed, and shirred 
and befiddled in every imaginable manner, 
and hung upon the hips for no purpose in the 
world so far as I can see, but that of cramp- 
ing the movement of every muscle. At the 
table next our own used to assemble for their 
meals a German family. Ah! there were 
healthful beauty and sparkling animal spirits 
delightful to the sight. 

There was a brilliant little exotic from the 
far off “‘Queen of the Antilles,’’ who used to 
go dancing through the rooms like a streak of 
sunshine, stopping now to sing a Spanish song 
for this one, and to tell in her broken English 
some tale of the war to that one. She was an 
ardent little patriot, and would stamp her 
pretty foot and denounce the ‘United States”’ 
because they did not come to help the Cu- 
bans. Then I used to go prowling around 
among the colored waiters, and down to the 
wash-house, where a very intelligent woman 
presided, telling them that I was a ‘‘newspa- 
per woman,”’’ and asking them for their his- 
tories, secretly hoping to hear that some of 
them had been born in slavery, and that in 
running away they had been tracked by blood 
hounds. But they were all prosaic colored 
folks, and disobliging enough to be born on 
Northern soil of free parents. One consequen- 
tial little pock-marked fellow, whom I ‘‘inter- 
viewed”’ one day as he was ironing napkine, 
had been to China, last year, as cook in a ves- 
sel, and he could tell me about as much about 
China as I could tell him about the dog-star. 


Just across the street from our cottage was 
the grand hotel of the place; its brass band 
supplied us with gratuitous music, and the 
long piazzas were an ever shifting panorama 
of gaily caparisoned women and children. 
But it was on the beach, and in the surf at 
bathing-hours, that we most fully enjoyed our 
visit to the sea-side. To persons like our- 
selves, blest with good health and owing no 
debts, bathing in the bouyant sea-water is 
simply ecstatic. 

Ihad ever imagined that at sight of the 
sea I should have such a rush of ‘‘wild imag- 
inings”’ that I should go into the house and 
write a poem; but instead, I used to walk 
there on the beach with ‘‘teacher Sarah,” and 
tulk about the most common place subjects, 
such as cake making and clear starching, and 
then turn and gaze out at the breakers and 
think what a great year it was for bed bugs. 





hands full of grass and wild flowers. The 





titled ‘‘Beside the Sea,” will “ever be written, 

From ‘*Teacher Sarah’’ I learned something 
of the history and struggles, disappointments 
and sorrows of the life of our hostess. Thrown 
upon her own resources with three small chi]- 
dren, she fought bravely against adverse cir- 
cumstances, and now has, in successful opera- 
tion, two temperance houses, one at the sea- 
shore and one in Philadelphia. She is a wo. 
man of unpretending manners, and one scarce- 
ly expects to find so much energy hidden 
neath that quiet exterior. 


Rowlandsville, Md. PEARL Parsons, 





MRS. T. C. STILES. 


Epirors JournNaL.—With a sad heart I 
write you of the death of Mrs. T. C. Stiles of 
Cleveland, a most earnest and faithful friend 
of the cause of Woman Suffrage. I first met 
this estimable lady at the Convention held in 
her city in November, 1869, for the formation 
of the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. The friendship which then began was con- 
tinued and has been strengthened by frequent 
short visits, on my part, to her cheerful and 
hospitable home. Since entering the lecture 
field I have usually spent a day or two with 
her whenever I have chanced to pass through 
Cleveland. Many a time have I arrived at 
her home almost worn out with fatigue and 
heart-sick and discouraged because of the in- 
difference and opposition of the majority of 
the people, as regards the public presentation 
of Woman’s claim to equality; yet invariably 
I left her home refreshed in body, hopeful of 
soul and ready to take up ‘‘the burden of life” 
again. Ihave never known a woman whose 
very presence could so well be likened to ‘the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land,” and 
I shall always thank God for even a brief 
friendship with this beloved “mother in Is- 
rael.” 

Mrs. Stiles, whose maiden name was Lydia 
Wood Jones, was bornin Schuyler, Herkimer 
Co., N. Y., September 7, 1802, and died at 
Cleveland, August 7, 1875. She was married 
to Mr. T. C. Stiles of Cazenovia, N. Y., in 
1827, and in 1837 moved to this State. For 
the past twenty-five years she has been a resi 
dent of Cleveland or its vicinity. Last au- 
tumn, while on a visit to friends and relatives 
in Iowa, she broke her right arm, but had near- 
ly regained the use of it when she met with a 
second severe fall on the last day of June, re- 
fracturing the arm so badly that, two weeks 
after, amputation was found to be necessary. 
Hopes were at first entertained that she would 
recover, but the shock to her nervous system 
proved too great for one of her advanced age. 
Mrs. Stiles was one of the original aboli- 
tionists and knew what it was to be ostracized 
for being a friend of the slave. The cause of 
Woman Suffrage found in her a stanch and 
able advocate, and no paper received a heart- 
ier welcome to her home than the Woman’s 
JournaL. She read it eagerly herself and of- 
ten loaned it to her unbelieving neighbors. 
She usually subscribed for one or two copies 
besides her own, hoping that the friends thus 
remembered would be converted to the cause 
of Woman’s enfranchisement. She was an 
Orthodox Congregationalist, but so liberal and 
Catholic in her views as to be untrammeled 
by rigid sectarian lines. ‘‘Next to my God 
and the cause of Christ, I place the cause of 
Woman Suffrage,’ she once remarked to me 
with fervor. She often spoke of the pleasure 
it afforded her to have some one with her to 
whom she could talk freely upon this theme, 
which was so near to her heart. ‘Cleveland 
is very conservative on this subject,’’ she 
would say, ‘‘and in our circle of friends and 
neighbors my husband and myself stand al- 
most alone as advocates of Woman’s right to 
the ballot; yet her faith never waned, her 
zeal never faltered. She was a lady of very 
superior intellectual endowments, and had she 
received the liberal education now deemed 
permissable for young women to attain, she 
might have taken rank among the most fa- 
mous of her sex. She greatly regretted her 
early lack of educational opportunities, but 
had repaired this loss, as far as possible, by 
extensive reading. Few persons can be found 
who are more thoroughly conversant with all 
the leading topics of the day than was this 
venerable woman. She delighted in the so- 
ciety of those much younger than herself, as 
she retained, in a remarkable degree, the 
sprightliness and enthusiasm of youth united 
with the discriminating judgment of age. 
Most truly had she ‘*grown old gracefully” and 
now has gone to her reward, ‘‘Like a shock 
of corn fully ripe.”’ 

Her funeral was attended on Monday, Aug. 
9, by a large circle of friends and neighbors. 
Rey. James A. Skinner, who had known the 
deceased long and well, conducted the ser- 
vices. I make the following quotations from 
his excellent remarks: 

We are called together at this time, my 
friends, to render the last tribute of love to 
one whose life has been a comfort and bless- 
ing to those who knew her, and whose depar- 
ture, at the ripe age of seventy-three years, 
leaves us all mourning that many another year 
was not added to so useful, so earnest, so faith- 
ful, so lovinga life as was her’s. Yet, in view 
of what she did, of what she was, of all that, 
by the grace of God she sought to be, we can 
well say, “*Thank God that she lived on earth 
so long! thank God that she now lives in 


heaven with the Saviour she loved and whose 
service she so much enjoyed.” .... Many 





I don’t believe now that my great poem, en- 
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an one there is today who remembers, with 
rateful affection, the kind counsel, the real 
honest,motherly sympathy flowing out towards 
them from that Christian neighbor and friend 
who is now absent from the body but at home 
with the Lord. Surely, my friends, it is well 
worthy of any mother’s case to serve her Sav- 
jour in her home and life as did this mother 
whose work is now ended. Surely no wife 
will be the loser who, with simple faith in 
Jesus seeks, as did the departed, to make her 
religion beautify, sanctify and glorify her 
home. ...- In all that relates to Woman’s 
condition, Woman’s wrongs, Woman’s work 
at home and abroad, this faithful, loving, 
Christian wife and mother took early and de- 
cided ground, following yet supporting and 
encouraging her husband’s efforts in the same 
direction. Her whole heart was in this cause 
and, as Trustee and Corresponding Secretary 
of the Woman’s Homeopathic Medical College, 
she did all she knew how to do to carry out the 
cherished objects of her life. The Working 
Woman's Home, The Retreat, the Friendly 
Inns, the Woman’s Temperance Movement, 
The Young Lady’s League, the earnest work- 
ers in all, had inher ahelper andfriend. She 
was very oy 94 interested in the projection 
of a ‘‘Home for Aged Women,” of which she 
talked much and for which she proved her re- 
gard in a substantial manner. But besides all 
this, many poor families in the city wherein 
women and children suffered, shared in her 
sympathy, and her hand was always ready to 
do what her heart prompted, and her purse 
was always open to relieve their distress. In 
all this there was always such judgment, such 
wisdom, such careful attention to rightful 
claims of the family, the church and society, 
that she never repelled any from the ranks of 
a good cause, but rather won for it, when it 
was unpopular, friends and supporters by her 
prudence and discretion. 


Verily, many shall hereafter “‘rise up and 
call her blessed.”’ Jane O. DeForest. 
Norwalk, O. 





OLD FORMULAS AND NEW FACTS. 


Epitors JournaL.—Last week I spent de- 
lightfully, by day drinking in knowledge 
from the lips of the savants of the American 
Scientific Association, by night sharing the 
good things, material and intellectual, set 
forth for our pleasure by the hospitable citi- 
zens of the pretty city of the Straits. 

I could not take time nor you give space for 
even mention of the topics introduced by 
well thought-out papers, and, sometimes, 
ably discussed; besides these papers will be 
within reach of all interested, in a handsome 
volume published by the association, and the 
personnel of the Society has already been wit- 
tily and not unkindly shown up by the daily 
papers of Detroit. 

The effect of many of the papers was 
marred, and the benefit that might have ac- 
crued from the discussions lost, from the in- 
ability of readers and speakers to make them- 
selves heard. Weak voices, indistinct utter- 
ance and faulty pronunciation indicate that 
many of these devotees of science have never 
received the training requisite to enable them 
to hold a large audience. I got as near the 
fountain-head of information as possible and 
gave the closest attention, but had often to 
make a trumpet of my hand, to assist the ears 
which—thanks be given, time has not yet 
touched. But not being a man, consequently 
not endewed with a “logical or judicial 
mind,” I did not conclude that God and na- 
ture had made it impossible for scientific men 
to become also good speakers. 

Nearly every long paper recalled a reproof 
addressed to me once by a dear old French 
friend who has given up the beliefs of those 
who hold Henri Cing their king, but who re- 
tains all the courtly gentleness that charac- 
terizes /’ancienne noblesse. 

I had become excited in discussion and 
thought to pin my adversary with a text. 
‘Dear Madame,”’ said he, ‘‘never quote 
Scripture as argument. The Bible is an ar- 
senel out of which every man takes the weap- 
on that suits his hand.’’ 

The beauty of these weapons, alias texts, is 
that they point in every conceivable direction, 
and it is little marvel if the honest truth-seek- 
er who desires only truth and has not to earn 
his bread by the flashing of these weapons in 
the eyes of short-sighted mortals, gives up 
the hide-and-seek game in utter bewilder- 
ment. 

A gallant leader presents himself, who is 
sure he has found a way out of the labyrinth. 
Gladly you follow the path opened by his 
trenchant blade; it is so broad and plain (says 
the leader) you wonder you could have had 
difficulty in finding it for yourself. Surely 
you are coming out on the high table-land, 
illuminated by the white light of truth, when 
lo! you are intercepted by another leader 
equally gallant who has as weil earned the 
spurs with which he goads on his hobby. 
Perhaps like ‘“‘godlike Paris,’ he brandishes 
two spears; you turn to follow him but his 
path Jies in the opposite direction. And none 


of these guides will tell you all truth is rela- ! 


tive, the absolute is not only unknown but 
unknowable. 

Like the macrocosm that holds all scien- 
tists, the microcosm of ‘the American Asso- 
ciation for the advancement of Science,” is 
divided into two camps, viz.: the evolution- 
ists, and those who hold to some variation of 
the old formula. Everything that is, was 
made in six days out of nothing, or nothing 
more tangible than the breath of the mouth 
of the spirit that moved upon the face of the 
waters, 


Dr. LeConte, the Tetiring President, who 








can speak so as to be heard, as the large au- 
dience gathered in the Opera House to hear 
his address will testify, finds the first mention 
of the doctrine of evolution, ‘as now admit- 
ted toa greater or less degree by every think- 
ing man” in Ecclesiastes i., 9. ‘The thing 
which hath been is that which shall be; and 
that which is done is that which shall be 
done, and there is no new thing under the 
sun. Is there anything whereof it may be 
said ‘see, thisisnew?’ It hath been already 
of old time, which was before us.” 

Dr. Dawson, Chairman of the Natural-Sci- 
ence section of the Association says: ‘*The ev- 
olutionist reasoning of our day contents itself 
altogether with the physical or visible uni- 
verse, and leaves entirely out of sight the 
power of the unseen and spiritual, but from 
the dawn of human thought it has been the 
conclusion alike of philosophers, of theolo- 
gians, and of the common sense of mankind, 
that the seen can be expla ned only by refer- 
ence to the unseen, and that any merely phy- 
sical theory of the world is necessarily par- 
tial. This, too, is the position of our sacred 
scriptures, and is broadly stated in their open- 
ing verse, and indeed it lies alike at the basis 
of all true religion and of all sound philoso- 
phy; for it must necessarily be that ‘the 
things that are seen are temporal, the things 
that are unseen eternal.’ ”’ 

Now, to me, both scriptures seem as “‘irrel- 
evant as sex’’ to the question. Are we the 
result of the slow growth of ages with an up- 


‘ward tendency (to me so cheering, so inspir- 


ing), or are we ever ‘‘ringing down the grooves 
of change” in consequence of that specimen 
of divine pottery so fearfully flawed in the 
baking ? 

As mathematical proof is impossible either 
way, is it well for what one holds to be ‘‘an es- 
sential truth of religion,’ and another, equal- 
ly capable of judging, for ‘‘an accessory of 
tradition,” to threaten want of belief with an 
uncomfortable gridiron in a place where ‘‘they 
don’t rake up the fire o’nights.”’ 

And Prof. Newton of Yale, Chairman of 
the Exact-Science section, closed a charming 
Pythagorean address, in which he made an 
eloquent plea for ‘‘more study of the science 
that draws necessary conclusions,’’ with a 
text: ‘Thou hast put together all things in 
measure and in number and in weight.” 

Now if these Nestors of Science will ‘‘both- 
er us 


With strange antithesis and forced conclusions, 
Errors. comparisons and magnitudes. 


Till they have filled and quite perplexed 
the mind,”’ is it any marvel that a D. D., in- 
vited to discourse of duty to the ‘‘sweet girl- 
graduates” of a female (that word I hold 
neither relevant nor pretty) College should 
fall back upon the resources of this ‘‘arsenal’’ 
that is so full of weapons ? 

The text from I. Cor. xi: 3, ‘But I would 
have you to know that the head of every man 
is Christ, and the head of the woman is the 
man, and the head of Christ is God;’’ is 
made the pretext of an odd jumble of state- 
ments which I should like to take up seria- 
tim, but space forbids. Here isone. ‘*Wo- 
man took her place at once in the Scriptures 
and held it with small changes to the end. 
Men changed age by age.” 

What “place” pray? That of Bathsheba 
or Deborah, of Tamar or Miriam? I find 
great ‘‘changes” in these, but very little be- 
tween Amnon and his delectable father, King 
David. 

Again the D. D.: “But if she (Woman) 
finds too late that she is doomed to walk with 
a soulless brute, then what! Let her soberly 
accept her lot.” 

A woman may say in the words of Emile 
de Saveleye upon a very different theme 
“‘C’est la lai de la nature el de la ‘selection’ ? 
Fort bien; mais si elle m’ecrase inexorable- 
ment souffrez au moins que je ne la benisse 
pas.”* 

“Let her soberly accept her lot.”” This is 
the advice given by Charles H. Hall, D. D., 
in this year of grace, 1875, not to the inmates 
of a Turkish harem but toa class of educated 
American women, though what possible anal- 
ogy there is between Christ ‘‘who gave him- 
self for the church” and ‘‘a soulless brute” 
none but an average D. D. would ever find 
out. 

The principal of Packer Institute, my own 
peerless teacher, Alonzo Crittenden, would 
give its graduates no such counsel; but he 
follows Christ, who is evidently poor authori- 
ty compared with Paul in the eyes of the 
Rev. D. D. 

Let me give you and the dear girls of Pack- 
er, the closing sentences of Dr. Le Conte’s 
address; you'll not get a better suggestion in 
a twelvemonth. 

‘“‘We must separate the essential truths of 
religion from the accessories of tradition, 
usage, and most of all, organizations and in- 
terpretations which have in the lapse of time 
gathered around the primitive or revealed 
truth. 

‘Some centuries ago great theological dis- 
gust was produced by the announcement that 
the sun and not the earth was the center of 
the planetary system. A few decades ago 
profound dissatisfaction was shown that the 
evidence of organic life on the planet was 
very ancient. Recently some annoyance has 
been exhibited because human remains have 
been found in situations where they ought not 





to have been according to popularly received ! 
interpretation; and yet more recently appre- 
hension has been felt at the possible deriva- 
tion of man from some inferior organism. 

‘Yet all these facts but the last, which still 
is an opinion, have been accepted, after more 
or less bitter controversy on both sides. 
New interpretations for the sacred texts, sup- 
posed to be in conflict with the scientific 
facts, have been sought and found without 
difficulty. These much-feared facts have, 
moreover, given some of the strongest and 
most convincing illustrations to modern ex- 
hortation and religious instruction.” 

And so in the good time coming, a new in- 
terpretation will be found for the “‘rule-over- 
her”? doctrine, and, as in so many other in- 
stances, the old formulas will stretch to suit the 
new facts. Kate Newe ci Dogcert. 

Chicago, Tl. 





DO JUSTICE EVEN TO MORMONISM. 


We can afford to allow justice to all persons 
and all questions. No one could have a 
stronger a hatred of polygamy than 
myself. But I am willing to consider all ar- 
guments pro and con. This consideration is 
not granted by your two late correspondents 
from Utah. 

The Mormon claims that he adopts poly- 
gamy in order to give to every woman a 
chante to become a wife and mother. How- 
ever it may be claimed that, taking the world 
together the sexes are numerically equal, yet 
we don’t get the world together so as to 
make itso. Meanwhile, if the logic of men 
is good that women are constituted alone for 
wifehood and motherhood, polygamy only 
gives Woman an opportunity of fulfilling her 
destiny. 

Again, if, as men themselves shamelessly 
assert, houses of prostitution are a ‘‘necessi- 
ty,’’ far, far better obviate that hellish neces- 
sity by the comparatively pure practice of 
the Mormons. 

And it is a blessed comfort to know that 
women are at least politically free in Utah. 
Neither has our government anything to do 
with family regulations in which lie the con- 
sent of all concerned, or, if it has, why 
does it not first interfere with the Oneida 
Community in the very heart of the States, 
which is incomparably worse than Salt Lake ? 
Why did Ann Eliza Young consent to sup- 
plant thirteen wives, in order to marry Brig- 
ham Young? She seems roused because 
others have supplanted her in their turn. 

An ingenious young Mormon, who reads 
the Journat closely, said to me: ‘I am sor- 
ry that those ladies are unfair. You can find 
Mormon homes as merry as other homes. He 
liked the sensible article of H. B. B. and said: 
‘Yes; convince us we are wrong and we will 
abandon a practice which has its trials for 
men as well as for women. But nothing will 
strengthen us like persecution.”’ 

SHAWANEBEKE. 

Oak Cottage, Ithaca, N. Y. 


We have no confidence in any attempt to 
abolish polygamy by force, so far as concerns 
marriage already contracted. But our cor- 
respondent must not forget that polygamy is 
incompatible with the true relation of wife- 
hood and with the dignity and independence 
of Womanhood. So far from enabling every 
woman to become a wife, it destroys the se- 


curity of all women in that relation. 
H. B. B, 


_——_——-— oe 


PORTRAIT OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 





Queen Victoria has presented to Mrs. Dr. 
Samuel Tredwell, of Mineola, L. I., a half 
length portrait of herself, inclosed in a bronzed 
frame, with bronze doors finely wrought, 
bearing the words: ‘In recognition of the 

ift by Mrs. Tredwell of an old family letter 
Gated 1774, in which is a most interesting de- 
scription of the children of George III, writ- 
ten by their governess, Miss Planta.” Mrs. 
Tredwell, who is the widow of Dr. Tredwell, 
of Mineola, who died in 1873, found among 
her husband’s papers a letter written from 
Philadelphia, in 1774, by Mrs. Mary Campbell 
to her daughter, Mrs. Rebecca Frazier, in 
which Mrs, Campbell copied a letter from Miss 
Planta, who was then governess in the family 
of King George III, describing the royal chil- 
dren underhercare. Theletterbegins: ‘My 
dear Rebecca: I know you love the King.’s 
It contains a simple personal description of 
the six boys and three girls in King George's 
family, all of them being praised for beauty 
and princely gifts. 


TO SUMMER EXCURSIONISTS. — 
INTERNATIONAL 


STEAMSHIr CO.’S LINE OF 

STEAMERS to Eastern Maine, 

New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, etc., etc. The steamers NEW 
YORK and CILY OF PORTLAND will, until Oc- 
tober 3, leave Boston at 8 A. M. and Portland at 6 P, 
M. every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FR‘DAY, 
for Eastport, Me., and St. John, N. B., forwarding 
passengers by connecting lines to Calais, Me., St. An- 
drews, Fredericton and Shediac, N. B., Truro, Pic- 
tou, Digby, Annapolis, Kentville, Windsor and Hal- 
ifax, N. S., Summerside and Charlottetown, P. E. L., 
and Hawkesbury, C. B. The steamers are first-class 
in every respect, the climate of the regions to which 
they run is delightfully cool and invigomating, and 
the expenses of travel very moderate. For circular, 
with map of the route, and any information, apply to 


Ww. iH. KILBY, Agent, 
asend of Commercial Wharf, Boston, Mass- 














DVERTISING: Cheap: (cod: Systemat- 

ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cemts to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, fortheir PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 
Advertisements taken for leading — in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers 
rates, Get the book. 2—ly 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


. On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
we Neatly furnished rooms to let by the or week. 

Messrs. Marston & Co, take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for. 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and, will now be 


ha to accommodate their customers 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 25. 





We invite the special attention of our readers to | 
that favorite home remedy, 


PAIN - KILLER! 


It has been before the public over thirty years, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation than any 
other proprietary medicine of the present day. At 
this period there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the PAIN-KILLER; but, while some extol 
it as a liniment, they know but little of its power of 
easing pain when taken internally; while others use 
it internally with great success, but are equally ig- 
norant of its healing virtues when applied externally. 
We, therefore, wish to say to all, that it is equally 
successful, whether used internally or externally; 
and it stands to-day unrivalled by all the great cata- 
logue of Family Medicines. It is sufficient evidence 
of its virtues as a standard medicine, to know that it 
is now used in all parts of the world, and that its sale 
is constantly increasing. No curative agent has had 
such wide-spread sale, or given such universal satis- 
faction. 


DAvVIs’ PAIN-KILLER is a purely vegetable com- 
pound, prepared from the best and purest materials, 
and with a care that insures the most perfect uni- 
formity in the medicine; and, while it is a most 
efficient remedy for pain, it is a perfectly safe medi- 
cine, even in the most unskillful hands, and has been 
tested in every variety of climate, and by almost 
every nation known to Amerieans. 


It is eminently a FAMILY MEDICINE; and, by 
being kept ready for immediate resort, will save 
many an hour of suffering, and many a dollar in 
time and doctor’s bills. 


After thirty years’ trial, it is still receiving the 
most unqualified testimonials to its virtues from per- 
sons of the highest character and responsibilitity. 
Physicians of the first respectability recommend it 
as a most effectual preparation for the extinction of 
pain. It is not only the best remedy ever known for 
Bruises, Cuts, Burns, etc., but for Dysentery, or 
Cholera, or any sort of bowel complaint, it is a rem- 
edy uasurpassed for efficiency and rapidity of action. 
In the great cit es of India, and other hot climates, 
it has become the standard medicine for all such 
complaints, as well as for Dyspepsia, Liver Com- 
plaint, and other kindred disorders. For Coughs 
and Colds, Canker, Asthma, and Rheumatic difficul- 
ties, it has been proved by the most abundant and 
convincing testimony to be an invaluable medicine. 


We would caution the public against all imitations 
of our preparation, either in name or style of putting 
up. 

The sTAIN occasioned by external application of 
the PAIN-KILUER is easily removed by washing in 


alcohol. 
Beware of all Imitations. 


The PAIN-KILLbR is sold by all respectable drug- 
gists throughout the United States and foreign 
countries. 


Price 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00 per bottle. 


Perry Davis & SON, Proprietors, 
28—10t Providence, R. I. 


THE STANDARD. 








The Magee Furnace Com’y, 


32, 34, 36 & 38 Union, and 19 & 21 Friend St’s, 
BOSTON 


Manufacture a complete line of Standard Furnaces, 
Ranges, and Stoves, which are widely known and 
everywhere justly popular. 

Efficiency, economy, durability and convenience in 
use, are the qualities sought for and attained in their 
construction. 

Of the new goods produced this year, the 


MAGEE “STANDARD” PLATE IRON FURNACE 


Is the most prominent, containing all the excellencies 
of the celebratea 


MAGEE PLATE IRON FURNACE, 


With many added conveniences. It is the best con- 
structed Furnace yet made. Be sure to examine it 
before purchasing any other. 


THE STANDARD PORTABLE RANGE 


Still leads the market. The 


MAGEE STANDARD PARLOR 


Has many imitators, but no rivals. It is beautiful, 
and always suits. The 


Vendome Parlor, 


New this year, low-priced and entirely new design. 
All Magee goods are warranted in every particular 
by the manufacturers, and are for sale by stove deal- 
ers throughout the country. 
Ga Descriptive Circulars sent free on application, 


33—16t 


per day. Agents wanted. Al 
$5 to $20 classes of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, thanat anythingelse. Weof- 
fer employmert that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work. Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free. 
Send us your aldress at once. Don’t delay. Now is 
the time. Don t look for work or businessal sewhere, 





ATTENTION 
I$ CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING 


0. 
The Emancipation Suit and Waist. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 
The Emancipation Union Under Flannel. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 
The Dress Reform Corset Waist and Skirt 
Supporter. 
Patented April 6th, 1875. 
The Warren Stocking Supporter. 
Patented Feb. 2nd, 1875. 


of which we have the sole right of manufacture and 
sale. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


— AND — 


AGENCIES SUPPLIED, 


— BY — 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 DEVONSHIRE ST., 
Boston, Mass., 


To whom all letters’ for particulars and circulars 
should be addressed, 


CAUTION! 


No goods genuine uuless stamped with our trade 
mark, 


























These goods may be found at retail 
AT 


GEORGE FROST & 00., 
287 Devonshire 8t., Boston, 


MISS H. L. LANG, 
Dress Reform Rooms, 4 Hamilton Pl., Boston: 


MRS. H. 8. HUTOHINSON, 
16 West 14th 8t., New York. 


MESSRS. F. H. EATON & 00, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 

MISS ANNIE K. HUMPHREY, 
430 10th Street, Washington, D, 0 


J. P. LOVE, 
195 W. Fourth 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio 


GEORGE FROST & 00., 


248 Wabash Ave., Ohicago, Illinois, 
34—Jan 1 


MADAME, SECO Ra Miles 


ren Avenue, relative to all Diseases of Women. Cane 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hourr from 10 
A. M, until 4 P. M. 
Thousand of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The r treated 
tuitously on Saturday from 10 until 2. No false 
Pioodnent held out to the suffering. One examin- 
ation decides the cure. 17—ly 


L. L, GREENE, 
Attorney at Taw, 
BOONE, N. C. 

Practices in the Courts of Watauga, Ashe, Calds 
well and Wilkes. 

Prompt attention given to all, professional busi- 
ness entrusted to his care. 

Special attention paid to all kind of claims entruste 
ed to him. %—ly 


SUI_GENERIS. — 















[MERUIT 3 FERATPY 


a> 






MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED ciccc: UNAPPROACHED 


in ity and Ll by any others, Awarded 


HREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


wx DIPLOMA OF HONOR, +7 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


Y American Organs ever awarded any medal 
0 L in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
ALW AY awarded highest premiums at Indus 
trial Expositions, in Americaas well aa 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
§ Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
IN | T on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS for selling inferior organs, and for thig 
reason often try very hard to sell something else. 
with most important improve- 
NEW STYLE ments ever made. ow 
olo and Combination Stops. = 
Etagere and other Cases of new designs, 


PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN 2: 


ite combination of these ins! 


EASY PAYMENTS, st trem 


payments; or ren’ til rent pays for the 


CATALOGUES sus. rcants a 


MLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont Si 








until you have learned what we offer. G. STINSON 





& Co., Portland, Me. 2—-ly 
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Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Aug. 28, 1875. 








We call special attention to our new premium of a | 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to yd 


one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2. 


Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JouRNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. p= 

Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
eubscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
tae paper will be their receipt. 

All communications for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL. 








A WORD TO SUFFRAGISTS. 


Friends of Suffrage, look to your legisla- 
ture! Now is the time when the men who 
seek the positions of State Senator or Repre- 
sentative, are quietly making their prepara- 
tions for securing the nomination by the 
caucus of their party next fall. Now, there- 
fore, let every Suffragist, whether man or wo- 
man, ascertain the names of the men who are 
likely to become candidates, and question 
them without delay. Ask them whether they are 
in favor of giving Suffrage to the women of your 
State in the next Presidential election? If not, 
do your best to secure the nomination of 
some one else. Do not confine your enquiries 
either to Republicans or to Democrats, but 
question both. Whenever the friends of Wo- 
man Suffrage, in any State, make it known 
that they will vote for no man who is opposed 
to the equal rights of women, they will se- 
cure a majority of the legislature. And, un- 
til then, they need not expect to do so. 

H. B. B. 





SUMMER CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 


Our energetic Club sister, well known as a 
stirring member of working committees, car- 
ries forward the promised summer corres- 
pondence of the Institution, this week, by an 
entertaining letter describing Northampton 
and Squantum, and hinting at a third ‘‘Saint’s 
Rest,’? which she seems to esteem not less 
highly than either. The mention of Smith 
College, Northampton, will be especially in- 
teresting to readers of the Woman’s JoURNAL. 

As this writer gives us her own name, it 
may not be amiss for us to add to it that of 
her husband, more widely, though not better 
known. It is Warrington’s wife who sends 
the pleasant paper which we transform into 
columns,—Warrington the dreaded, the un- 
sparing. The world is glad to hear from him, 
and we are glad to know that his improving 
health permits his excellent yoke fellow to 
put her good thoughts on paper for the bene- 
fit of mankind in general and the readers of 
the Journat in particular. J. W. B. 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


On the 7th of April last, after an earnest 
debate on a petition for Woman Suffrage, con- 
taining 415,622 signatures, a vote was taken 
in the English House of Commons, which 
counted up 152 in favor to 187 against,—Dis- 
taeli voting for the bill, and Gladstone not 
voting against it. 

The friends of equal rights for women re- 
garded this large affirmative vote with thank- 
fulness, which was increased by the fact that 
Conservatives and Liberals united in support 
of the bill, showing that the vote was on the 
merits of the question. 

And now comes another cause of rejoicing, 
another milestone which marks sure progress, 
viz., the first organized opposition to the claim 
of women for political rights. 

MINUTES OF A MEETING AT THE HOUSE OF 
comMons, JUNE 23, 1875. 

Present :—The Right Hon. E. P. Bouverie, 
in the chair. And the following Members of 
Parliament: Right Hon. H. C. Childers, 
Marquis of Hamilton, Lord Randolph Church- 
ill, Hon. E. Stanhope, Mr. Bentinck, Mr. 
Beresford Hope, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Hayter, 
Sir Henry Holland, Sir Henry James, Mr. 
Kay-Shuttleworth, Mr. Leatham, Mr. Mere- 
wether, Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Raikes, Mr. de 
Rothschild, Mr. Scourfield, Mr. Whitbread. 

Resolved, 1. **That a committee of Peers, 
Members of Parliament, and other influential 
men be organized for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the integrity of the franchise, in opposi- 
tion to the claims for the extension of the Par- 
liamentary Suffrage to women.”’ 

2. “That Mr. E. P. Bouverie be requested 
to act as Chairman, and Lord Claud John 
Hamilton and Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth as hon- 
orary Secretaries.” 

The following members have since joined 
those namedabove: Lord Elcho, Right Hon. 
E. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Right Hon. J. R. 
Mowbray, Sir Thomas Bazley, Mr. Butt, Mr. 
Gibson, and Colonel Kingscote. 

The very announcement of the existence of 
this Committee, has already called comment 
enough from the Press, to set a host of people 
thinking who had never thought before on the 
question, 


Punch makes an  illustration:—a small 


dapper man with an eye glass, anda finely pro- 
portioned, good looking woman, half a head 
| taller than the man, stand side by side. They 
| hold “a discussion on Woman's Rights’ as 
follows: 

Sir Hercules Fitzanak admits that women 
| occasionally rival men in intellect and char- 
| acter, but contends that their inferiority in 
| strength and stature will! prove an insuperable 
| bar to their ever being placed on a footing of 
| equality with the sterner sex. Miss Millicent 
Millefleurs says nothing, but thinks a great 
deal. 

Then comes the London Daily News : 

Man, in the House of Commons, has rallied, 
it would seem, and called in help from the 
outer world, to enable him to hold his place 
in creation. The worm has turned; the stag 
is at bay—we do not exactly know by what 
sort of illustration to describe most correctly 
the defensive movement which has just origi- 
nated within the precincts of the House of 
Commons. A society is being formed for the 
better protection of man against the political 
claims of women; or meee we should say 
for the suppression of Womans Rights. Some 
of our readers may remember Punch’s once fa- 
mous “Brook Green Volunteer,’”’ and the 
brilliant movement accomplished by that de- 
voted soldier when, anticipating invasion, he 
formed himself into a a solid square and pre- 
pared to resist cavalry. There are members 
of the House of Commons now endeavoring 
to form themselves into a solid square to re- 
sist the claims of women to a place in politics. 
A society has been formed under the presi- 
dentship of a gentleman who was, until the 
late general election, an influential and au- 
thoritative member of the House of Commons. 
Two Secretaries have been chosen, one from 
this side of the House, and one from that; and 
a circular has been issued calling upon all the 
manhood of England to resist the encroach- 
ments and the pretensions of women. It is 
intended, we learn, to press forward the ob- 
jects of this movement, and to form a defen- 
sive association, which is to have its members 
and its representatives in every class of socie- 
ty. In Hawthorne’s “‘Blythedale Romance” 
one of the Brook Farm leaders predicts that 
if women push their claims to political rights 
too far, the stronger sex will at length exert 
its physical power and scourge its feebler 
companion back into the place which man has 
graciously appointed for her. Apparently 
this prophecy is in a fair way to be realized in 
this country. Itis not indeed proposed, so 
far as we have heard, that the new society is 
to use actua] force for the suppression of the 
Woman Suffrage agitation. But an associa- 
tion of members of Parliament and other men 
for the purpose of putting down the political 
claims of women has a considerable likeness 
to the sort of thing which was predicted in 
Hawthorne’s story. ‘To the ordinary mind it 
would seem that the best thing members of 
Parliament who disapprove of Woman Suf- 
frage could do, would be to argue and vote 
against the motion when it comes up in its 
yearly cotrse. The spectacle of a great num- 
ber of members of Parliament and other gen- 
tlemen banding together for common protec- 
tion against the encroachments of women is 
somewhat ludicrously like that of a flock of 
frightened sheep huddling together in poor 
detense against some sudden and supposed 
danger. It does not seem to us an impressive 











or a dignified performance. It seems to im- 
ply a want of faith by the members of this 
new association in the strength of their own 
convictions and even the justice of their 
cause. 

The London Standard comments as follows: 


Roused to a sense of the peril which threat- 
ens their sex and nation, some members of the 
House of Commons have formed themselves 
into a committee for the protection of man- 
kind against the encroachments of women. 
Not content with throwing out Woman Suf- 
frage Bills when they are offered to the House, 
they have resolved to meet the enemy half 
way, and have organized themselves into a 
body for ‘‘maintaining the integrity of the 
franchise in opposition to the claims for the 
extension of the Parliamentary Suffrage to 
Women.”’ 

This new Constitutional party, of which Mr. 
E. P. Bouverie has been elected leader, has 
already obtained the support of many distin- 
guished men on either side of the House, in- 
cluding Mr. Childers, Mr. Knatchbull-Huges- 
sen, Sir Henry James, Lord Elcho, Mr, 
Leatham, Mr. Beresford-Hope, Mr. Butt, Mr. 
Raikes, &c. What is to be its policy, or by 
what process it means to uphold the integrity 
of the franchise, we are not informed. Buta 
committee thus formed cannot intend a mere 
negative existence. We presume that its 
members will enter the lists against the femi- 
nine champions—that Mr. Bouverie will be 
pitted against Miss Becker, Mr. Childers take 
up arms against Miss Garrett, and Sir Henry 
James turn some of those talents lately devot- 
ed to the exposure of Honduras Loans against 
Miss Ashworth. We may look for a contest 
of the most exciting kind between adversaries 
so evenly matched, and in a cause so nearly 
affecting the interests not only of the Consti- 
tution but of the human race. For Liberal 
leaders out of work we cannot imagine a more 
wholesome employment. In the shock of 
battle against the aspiring spinster and the 
intrusive widow, perhaps they may be able to 
keep in exercise those weapons which have 
so long been idle or used only against one 
another. An anti-Woman’s Kights crusade 
may still redeem the character ot what prom- 
ises to be a terribly dull autumn. In other 
ways this counter agitation may serve a use- 
ful publicend. The women, it must be con- 
fessed, have had too much of their own way 
on the Woman Suffrage question. The talk- 
ing has been all on one side, and it is not good 
for Woman to speak and not be answered. 
The contemptuous indifference with which 
that “piebald miscellany man” is accustomed 
to treat the political grievances of his maiden 
aunt and his mother-in-law, denying the 
strong-minded even the luxury of a reply, 
must have wounded the feminine sensibilities 
in their tenderest part. We answered even 
the compound householder; we had a reason 
to give to the lodger when he was outside the 
franchise; and shall we be less polite to the 
woman who asks for admission into the Con- 
stitutional fold? She also is our ‘town flesh 
and blood.*’ 


It is hard to see, from the side of the Radi- 
cal theory which holds that Suffrage is a nat- 
ural right, and the privilege to vote equivalent 
to the privilege to speak and to move, how 








women can be excluded from the franchise 
without at least being told why they are un- 
worthy. And if, for the first time, the wo- 
men are now met with an active and organ- 
ized opposition to their demands, they may 
fairly claim it as a step forward in the move- 
ment. When members of Parliament join to- 
gether in commitiee to oppose Woman Suf- 
frage, it indicates that there is a certain ad- 
vance in the cause. 

In the flutter of excitement which will be 
created among the the sisterhood by the an- 
nouncement of Mr. Bouverie’s Committee, 
all will not be indignation. It is some- 
thing to have got right honorables arrayed 
against you in open combat; and we much 
mistake the temper of the sex if, on the whole, 
there is not as much satisfaction as anger at 
the project of the new anti-woman associa- 
tion. 

The makers of rhymes had their joke at the 
Committee. Every paper of any influence in 
the United States noticed the ‘‘organized op- 
position to Woman Suffrage by members of 
the British Parliament.”” Mrs. Stanton sent 
one of her barbed arrows after it. The Suf- 
frage societies throughout Great Britain by 
their journals made the most of it, while indi- 
vidual members of the anti-woman Commit- 
tee were taken to task by their female con- 
stituents. Thus the simple might of a true 
principle brings good out of evil. We wait 
now to see the next move of the Committee, 
sure of the harvest they will prepare for us 
to reap. L. 8. 





OWNERSHIP UF WIVES. 


The idea of the ownership of wives by their 
husbands still lingers, and causes more mis- 
chief and brutality than any other relic of 
barbarism. It is difficult to take up a news- 
paper without finding some painful exempli- 
fication of its consequences. Thus, the at- 
tempt of Patrick H. Masterson upon his own 
life and that of his divorced wife at New Ha- 
ven on Sunday, was one of the most atrocious 
affairs in the history of the city. ‘It was all 
done on a public street, and Masterson was 
obliged to chase the woman before he could 
get her within reach of his knife. He sup- 
posed that he had finished her the first time 
he stabbed her, but seeing her start up after 
he had stabbed himself, he started for her 
again, cursing her as he ran, the blood mean- 
while pouring from his neck.” The fact that 
he was knocked down, evidently alone pre- 
vented him from killing the woman, under 
an impression that because she had been his 
wife, even her life was in a certain sense his 
property. 

Sometimes this brutal notion takes other 
forms. Thus we are told that ‘‘Lizzie Fisher 
of Stoneham, who stole $1000 from her hus- 
band Charles, has been arrested, but Charles 
has forgiven her, though the money was near- 
ly all gone when she was caught, and they are 
living together again.’”? But if Charles had 
married some poor sewing-girl who had ac- 
cumulated $1000, and had taken and spent it 
all for his own purposes, no newspaper would 
have said that he had “‘stolen’’ it. Such 
transactions are of daily occurrence, but no 
husband was ever yet arrested for stealing 
from his wife. 

Even in States where, as in Illinois, special 
statutes have been enacted giving married 
women the independent control of their time, 
property and earnings, there are constantly 
occuring efforts to set the law aside. The 
Chicago Legal News gives a decision just ren- 
dered by the County Court of Ford Co., IIli- 
nois, as to the power of a married woman to 
make a contract under the acts of 1861 and 
1869. The Court ‘“theld that under the acts 
of 1861 and 1869, a married woman has the 
right to enter into a contract for the purchase 
of real estate without joining her husband, 
and to give her notes for the purchase money, 
and that an action at law would lie against 
her on such notes, and in the event of her 
death the County Court had jurisdiction to 
allow the amount of such notes as a claim 
against her estate.” The action was brought 
to enforce a claim against the estate of 
Mrs. Emily L. Hester deceased, Samuel 
Hester executor, being for the amount due 
on four promissory notes given by Emily L. 
Hester, for the purchase money of eleven lots 
in the city of Paxton, contracted for in her 
own name, and on which nothing had been 
paid. 

The case was heard by court on the follow- 
ing written stipulation as to points agreed 
upon: 

“It is hereby agreed by and between the 
above — by his attorneys, for the pur- 
pose of this trial alone, and Samuel Hester, 
executor of said estate, by his attorneys, for 
the purpose of this trial alone, 

“Ist. That the four notes in controversy, 
were signed by Emily L. Hester, at the time 
stated therein, and given for the purchase 
money of 11 lots in Paxton, in her own name. 

“2d. That, at the time of signing said notes, 
she was a married woman, living with her hus- 
band to the time of her death, in I874. 

“8d. That a contract for title was given 
ved said lots, and that the same are vacant 

ots. 
“4th. The contract for title and notes may 
go in evidence for what each are worth. 


“Sth. Above contract tendered back and 
offer to rescind contract.” 


In addition to the above, evidence was in- 
troduced by plaintiff, showing the tender of a 


deed to Samuel Hester, executor of said Em- 
ily L. Hester deceased, previous to the filing 
of the claim against the estate. 

Under the foregoing statement of facts, it 
is insisted on the part of the plaintiff that, 


Ist. Under the married woman’s act of 
1861, said Emily L. Hester, during coverture, 
had the right to enter into said contract and 
execute said notes, independent of her said 
husband, and, 

2d. That a general judgment may now be 
rendered against her estate, and might be 
rendered against her, if living, on said notes 
and contract. 

On the other hand, the defendant insists 
that, 

lst. A married woman can make no con- 
tract for the purchase of real estate to bind 
her personally, and, 

2d. That the act of 1861 did not change 
the rule in that respect. That, in equity, 
courts would undoubtedly interfere to pre- 
serve a lien or security in the property thus 
sold to a feme covert, but wonld not go beyond 
that and render a general judgment against 
her or her estate. 

3d. That said contract having been ten- 
dered back, with offer to rescind, and defen- 
dant never having had possession, there is 
nothing left for equity to do, and that this is 
not the tribunal to seek if there were. 


The Court, after a thorough and elaborate 
review of the original status of a wife under 
the Common Law and of its modifications by 
successive statutes, decided: 


Ist. That Mrs. Emily L. Hester had the 
right to make this contract. 2d. Having 
made it, she would, if living, be responsible 
for it to the extent of her separate estate, as 
though she were aman. 3d. That her estate 
is holden the same as she would be, if living. 
4th. That the measure of damages, is the face 
of the notes, with interest thereon, according 
to the terms thereof. 

Judgment therefore given for the plaintiff, 
for the sum of two thousand nine hundred 
and eighty-three dollars. 


While we rejoice in the growing public sen- 
timent which thus maintains in many States, 
toa greater or less extent, the independent 
individuality of a wife, we shall never feel 
satisfied until the whole theory of the marriage 
relation is reformed. Until marriage is de- 
fined to be a partnership of equals with re- 
ciprocal rights and duties, women will con- 
tinue to be oppressed, robbed and beaten 
by brutal husbands without any adequate pro- 
tection. And, until women have the ballot, 
we have no expectation that any such thorough 
and adequate legal reformation is to be ex- 
pected. So far from sharing the opinion re- 
cently expressed by Mrs. Fawcett of Great 
Britain, that the Suffrage, if granted to un- 
married women and widows, may be safely 
withheld from wives, we hold on the contrary- 
that married women need it more than any 
others, and will use it with more general ben- 
efit to themselves and to society than will any 
other class of women. For it is married wo- 
men especially who are subjected to personal 
and legal disabilities, whether they take the 
form of servitude, blows or bullets, or of 
arrest for stealing a husband’s money, or of 
an attempt to nullify a contract. H. B. B. 


———_ oe - 


MRS. L. MARIA CHILD ON TAXATION. 


I have reflected a good deal on the subject 
of paying taxes, and the result of my reflec- 
tions was that I paid my annual tax to State, 
county and town, accompanied by the fol- 
lowing protest: 

“Tam willing to do my share toward sup- 
porting schools, repairing roads, sustaining 
courts of justice, &c., therefore, I pay my 
taxes; but I pay them witha protest. ‘Tax- 
ation without representation is tyranny ;’ and 
women are not represented in town, county, 
or State. They are allowed no share in choos- 
ing the government, therefore they are not 
bound to pay its expenses.” 

Drunken foreigners, who can neither read 
nor write, might perhaps complain of inequal- 
ity, they being taxed for heads of which they 
make little use, while intelligent and cultured 
women are allowed to use theirs gratis; but 
women cannot be expected to be especially 
grateful for an exemption so indicative of con- 
tempt. 

I feel, as other thoughtful women do, the 
great injustice of having taxes levied on my 
property by votes of ignorant foreigners, and 
illiberal countrymen, while I am permitted to 
have no voice concerning the application of 
funds thus raised. 

But, on the other hand, imperfect as gov- 
ernment is, I am indebted to it for a good deal 
of protection from the laws for safe roads, and 
free schools. Not being a traveler, I have 
small use for roads, and being, unfortunately, 
childless, I have no grandchildren to attend 
the public schools. But whatever benefits the 
people at large is more or less a benefit to me, 
and I feel an interest in it far beyond my own 
personal advantage. Iam therefore willing 
to contribute toward the support of Free 
Schools and Courts of Justice, where the 
poorest citizen of the Commonwealth can ed- 
ucate his children, and obtain redress for his 
wrongs. But I consider my taxes as an out- 
right gift from my own good will, not as the 
payment of anything the government have a 
right to demand of me. I feel that I am unjust- 
ly dealt by in being excluded from a voice in 
making the laws by which I am governed; and 
dearly as I love old Massachusetts, I tell my 
venerable and venerated mother that she ought 
to be ashamed of such one sided government 





of her family. 





But there are other wrongs that need to be 
righted, which it will take time, and much dis- 
cussion, toabolish. War, for instance, is such 
a cruel and foolish barbarism, and is so fear. 
fully demoralizing to communities, that many 
thoughtful and conscientious people have a 
strong repugnance to paying anything toward 





the continuance of the evil custom. 

But must we wait for governments to be per- 
fect, before we consent to help them in such 
efforts as are good? All governments must 
necessarily be more or less imperfect, till ciy- 
ilization has risen toa much higher plane, 
Meanwhile, our government, with all its faults, 
confers many blessings on all its citizens, wo- 
men included; and for these Iam willing to 
pay, according to my ability, while I protest 
against the tyranny of ‘‘taxation without rep- 
resentation.” L. Marra Cuixp, 

Wayland, Mass. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE ISLE OF MAN, 


In the popular branch of the Manx Legis- 
lature, the House of Keys, a bill has been in- 
troduced containing powers which will com- 
pletely revolutionize the electoral system of 
the Isle of Man. The ballot has not yet been 
introduced, and the franchise is at present 
in the country districts £10, and in town £8. 
The bill not only introduces the ballot, but 
Woman Suffrage, and so considerably reduces 
the franchise that it will amount practically 
to household suffrage. Popular election has 
only existed ten years in the island, and the 
spirit is so Conservative that the bill is ex- 
pected to create eonsiderable opposition,— 
London Times. 





tte 


A WOMAN SEA CAPTAIN, 


On the 6th. of March, the bark Rebecca 
Crowell left New York for Buenos Ayres, but, 
when three days out, was disabled by a severe 
gale. Spars and sails were carried away, 
and the captain and first mate were so much 
injured that they were confined to their 
berths the rest of the voyage. The second 
mate was a young man of twenty, who could 
manage the helm, but was utterly ignorant 
of the process of making observations. 

The wife ot the captain understood naviga- 
tion, and of necessity assumed command of 
the vessel. After fifty-eight days, through 
violent gales, she conducted the vessel with 
its valuable cargo safely into the port of Bue- 
nos Ayres. Q. Cc. 





A NEW CHARTER FOR WOMEN. 


The story of a vile personal assault on a 
young lady, as toldin the English papers, by 
a colonel in the British army, brings to our 
mind the thrilling episode of Rebecca and 
the knight Brian de Bois-Guilbert, in Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s tale of Ivanhoe. 

“J will trust my soul to God rather than my 
honor to the Templar,”’ uttered by the beauti- 
ful and heroic Jewess, as she sprang to the 
parapet in her moment of peril, have carried 
a potent moral to the heart of many a young 
girl. 

Venial was the offense of Sir Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert when we consider that age of violent 
and licentious lawlessness. 

Even before the death of John came the 
rebound. The rights of Englishmen were 
secured by the great Charter at Runimede in 
the year 1215. It is six centuries since Eng- 
land gained her liberties. Now, in the year 
of our Lord 1866, or thereabout, the sons of 
these liberty-loving Saxon sires, in Parlia- 
ment assembled, make and enact a law tramp- 
ling under foot the liberties of English wo- 
men—this law being known as ‘“‘The Conta- 
gious Diseases Acts.” Constantly petitioned 
to repeal these Acts, it is only within a month 
that Parliament has again refused to abate 
this terrib!e grievance, so clearly set forth in 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone’s bill. 

The outrage committed by Colonel Baker 
comes to us as the first echo of such unright- 
eous refusal. The same demoralization of 
public feeling that permits legislative provi- 
sions for the vicious appetites of the army, 
gives a measure of sanction to acts of licen- 
tious violence in its officers. 

Had the lady been poor or unknown, moth- 
erless, or perfectly demoralized by so unlooked 
for and violent an assault, what could possi- 
bly have been left her but a shattered life and 
a nameless grave? Women will fail to find 
aught of severity in the sentence of the Judge 
upon Colonel Baker. Aman, who from high 
social position reverts thus to barbarism, were 
well banished from civilized society. 

Is there not in all England some Plimsoll 
who, forgetting time and place, shall speak 
the truth with fitting violence, and demand 
for oppressed women a new Charter, a new 
Runimede? c. c. H. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Lyp1a Mort died in Albany on Friday, the 
20th inst., in the 68th year of her age. 
Every good cause sustains a loss in her death. 
She was among the earliest of the abolition- 
ists, firm and true through all their fiery trials. 
She was one of the first of the Woman Suf- 
fragists, and, more than many, comprehended 
the broad significance of the movement. Her 
home was a ‘Wayside Inn” for all true re- 





formers, who will always remember her as & 


-——- 
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true and noble woman. The Albany Evening 


Journal says: 

Miss Mott’s life has been one of unostenta- 
tious usefulness and self sacrifice. For more 
than forty years, she has been indentified with 
every good word and work, but her mission 
and services have been most conspicuously 
jndentified with the cause of the oppressed. A 
friend who knew her well, and appreciated her 
virtues, has sent us the following tribute to 

emory: 

ae pom of her that surely hers has been 
the ideal life. With her the golden rule was 
no dry and soulless formula, but an ever pres- 
ent spring of action. It was this that early 
enlisted her in the anti-slavery ranks and made 
her for many years the unsleeping, untiring 
friend of the slave. Her quick, clear vision 
saw through all sophistries and her keen wit 
cut them down unerringly. In her unassum- 
ing way she battled against the prejudices and 
wrong headedness of the times, never smooth- 
ing over wrong-doing in high or low, and bear- 
ing with the highest courage, what it is so hard 
to bear, that moral condemnation from the 
many and that isolation which follow the 
espousal of an unpopular cause. Whatever 
tended in the direction of reform claimed her 
attention, and to temperance and the rights of 
women she gave a full share. For the justice 
of her claim to Womans Rights her life was 
the best and completest argument. 

“A perfectly well-balanced character and 
exquisite tact made it easier for her than for 
most to say and do the most fitting thing; 
while a certain dignity, born of perfect self- 
respect, commanded the respectful considera- 
tion of all with whom she came in contact, 
and made her, though so natural and gracious, 
every inch a queen. 

“Throughout her long sickness she turned 
continually a cheerful face to her friends and 
showed always the composure of a mind at 
peace. Unselfish to the end, consideration for 
those about her seemed paramount to that of 
her own severe suffering. After much patient 
waiting, the longed-for rest has come. 

“He giveth His beloved sleep.” 

Miss Mott died of consumption, after ten 

years of illness, lived and honored by every 


one who knew her. L. 6 











NOTES AND NEWS. 
Charlotte Brenté’s husband, the Rev. Arthur 
Bell Nichols, has a second wife. 


It is reported in Chicago that Mrs. Lincoln 
has entirely recovered from her insanity. 


Returns from 101 counties give the Texas 
Constitutional Convention an overwhelming 
majority. 

The Hon. W. S. Coggeshall has a daughter 
named Proclamation Emancipation Cogges- 
hall. They call her ‘*Prokie,” for short. 

The Army and Navy Journal of New York, 
in discussing the case, admires the sentence of 
Baker as sustaining the stern ideal of military 
honor. 

Sir Charles Dilke will sail for this country 
next month, intending to goto Utah and Japan, 
and get back to London for the opening of 
Parliament. 

The new Woman’s college at Wellesley will 
open on Wednesday, September 8, and, con- 
trary to the general practice, without formal 
exercises, 

The climax of ‘‘dead-headism” has been 
reached in the ‘‘passes to heaven” lately issued 
by George, Bishop of Salvador, to his parti- 
sans in the San Miguel riots. 

Among the mourners at the funeral of Wid- 
ow Alonzo Beers of Brookfield, 79 years old, 
last week, was her mother, 98 years old, who 
is a widow for the third time. 

The Manistee (Wis) Star thus refers to a sen- 
sible business woman of that place: ‘Mrs. 
Vanwie will visit Milwaukee at the time of 
the state fair, Sept, 6, to secure her fall supply 
of millinery goods.”’ 

Gov. Tilden has been pardoning out a good 
many criminals lately, and New Yorkers are 
beginning to find fault about it. Governor 
Gaston has done the same with a similar re- 
sult of public disgust. 

Hon. Thomas Russell, United States Minis- 
ter to Venezuela, has been successful in ad- 
justing the claims of our Government against 
Venezuela, and some six millions of dollars 
are to be paid at once. 

The Hartford Post says that Mr Cleveland, 
on leaving the House after his speech on wo- 
man suffrage, met a man, who said he 
“wouldn’t vote to make a man of his wife.” 
Mr. Cleveland responded, “I hope your wife 
will succeed in making a man of you.” 

A shocking case of baby-farming is report- 
ed from Rochester, N. Y. A woman ad- 
mits that three out of four babies brought to 
her for board died within five weeks. She 
says they were all taken from their mothers 
80 young that they could not be expected to 
live, 

A woman drowned herself and three chil- 
dren, in Reading, Pa., last week, because of 
ill-treatment by her husband. Now the hus- 
band needs the constant protection of the po- 
lice to save him from the vengeance of an ex- 
cited populace, who tried te kill him at his 
Wife’s grave. 

We venture the opinion that no man would 
Teceive a heartier welcome to Gubernatorial 
honors in this and the western counties, to say 
nothing of other counties, than George B. 
Loring; and we think it is the right time to 
Tecognize his merits in this connection. —Fitch- 
burg Reveille. 

The Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of New York appeals to the trustees of the 


Tribune to close their rum-shop, and pledges 
itself to ‘continued, strenuous and united ef- 
fort to move public opinion for the suppression 
of this and all similar body-and-soul-destroy- 
ing 2gencies.” 

The Ladies’ Literary Club of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., continue to meet regularly. At 
the meeting last Saturday afternoon a letter 
from Mrs. L. H. Stone, written on the Atlan- 
tic, was read, and the announcement was 
made that Mrs, Stone’s letters from Europe 
would be read at the the Club meetings from 
week to week. 


The Chicago Times degrades itself (if that 
be possible) by publishing what purports to 
be a sketch of the life of the late Mrs. Bur- 
leigh, which is equally false in fact and in in- 
ference. To notice its statements in detail 
would be simply to give currency to falsehood, 
and to do injustice to the sacred memory of 
a pure and noble life. 


A New Orleans judge allowed his feelings to 
overbalance his respect for the law, the other 
day. Adrunken and brutal mother demanded 
her little child from a young woman who had 
taken it from the streets. The judge ordered 
the child’s return, but the defenseless thing 
begged so piteously not to be sent back that 
he reversed his decision. 


The Mission Circle of Dayville, Ct., have 
invited the Sisters Smith to be present at 
their fair on the afternoon and evening of the 
27th. inst. The Putnam Patriot calls atten- 
tion to the fact and adds: 

“It will repay a trip of many miles to see 
the noted and plucky Misses Smith, of Glas- 
tonbury, who will be present.” 

Robert Ogilvie, arich Jersy City ship-build- 
er, whose wife left him, a dozen years ago, on 
account of his abuse, and who when he had 
been arrested for bigamy, the other day, in 
marrying another woman, produced an Indi- 
ana divorce of which she had never heard, has 
been held for trial, the New Jersey judge pro- 
nouncing the divorce fraudulent and void. 


A timely protest against the restriction im- 
posed by the Sumner Monument Committee, 
who limit artists by making a sitting pos- 
ture a condition in the models, appears in 
the Boston Advertiser. This restriction must 
cramp the genius and paralyze the arm of any 
artist, and doubtless there are some who will 
not offer their designs under such circumstan- 
ces. 


At a spirited meeting of the Congregation 
Ohabei Shalom, of Boston, Mass., held on Sun- 
day last, the question of family pews was dis- 
cussed. The debate was warm and protracted. 
Frequent reference was made to the case of 
the Bnai Jeshurun, recently decided in New 
York, and especiaily to the affidavits presented 
on that occasion. The motion to introduce 
pews was finally defeated. 

When we look around and see the large 
number of able-bodied men who spend their 
money and their time at the beer-saloons, 
while their wives are stitching at home, or 
go out washing to earn money to keep them- 
selves and their children from starving, we 
naturally wonder why more young men do not 
get married—and marvel more that so many 
young ladies do.—Norristown (Pa.) Herald. 

A bright young lady in Rochester remarked 
that the stupidest and slowest gatherings in her 
church were the sociables, and the jolliest were 
the prayer-meetings. It was at one of the lat- 
ter that a solemn brother discoursed of the un- 
certainty of life. ‘‘Yesterday,’’ he said, ‘‘my 
brethren, I stood at my window looking out 
upon a new building, where I saw a man laying 
brick. A few hours later [ looked out, and 
he was laying a corpse!” 

‘* The Golden Rule”’ is the name of a new relig- 
ious weekly, which Rev. Mr. Murray is going 
to start at Boston in October, with J. Q. A. 
Stone of the Windham County (Ct.) Tran- 
script for business manager; it will have re- 


.ligious, literary, political, agricultural, musi- 


cal and review departments, print its editor’s 
Sunday morning sermon, each week, and be 
$2a year. Of course the Golden Rule will be 
in favor of Woman Suffrage. 


She stepped into the car radiant with youth 
and looking cool and bright in her flower- 
trimmed hat and speckless suit of linen. 
Four young men immediately offered her 
their seats, she accepted one of them with an 
entrancing smile and instantly gave it toa 
poor, wan, little old woman who had been 
standing for ten blocks. Whereupon the 
young men did not know whether to get up 
again or not, and tried their best not to look 
foolish.—Springfield Republican. 


Woman Suffrage is one of the record facts 
of Story county, Iowa, and still every- 
thing is lovely. The Grand Jury, under the 
instructions of Judge Chase, at the last term 
of the District Court, failed to see any vicla- 
tion of statute in women voting, and there- 
fore declined finding any indictment against 
the Judges of the last election for receiving 
and depositing in the ballot box the ballot of 
Mrs. Irwin. Verily, Iowa is a better State 
for Woman Suffrage than New York. 


That rifle-shooting of Mrs. Scott-Siddons, 
in England, we are told, was a remarkable 
thing. She did not have her gun fixed ina 
rest, with a string to pull, but took her Mar- 
tini-Henry rifle, dropped on one knee, brought 





the rifle to the shoulder, aimed carefully, and 


made a bull’s-eye. Then she reloaded, again 
brought the weapon to the shoulder, and 
made acenter. After that, amid the vocifer- 
ous cheering of the Biddeford volunteers, she 
shouldered arms and presented arms, like a 
veteran. 


Admiral Almy of the United States navy 
proved himself a first-class idiot at Honolulu, 
last month. After King Kalakaua had been 
giving his temperance lecture to his subjects, 
he invited Almy and some other guests to his 
parlors, when he said that he proposed to take 
some refreshment, and that his “tipple should 
be ice-water.’’ Turning to Admiral Almy, he 
said, ‘‘What will you take?’’ The admiral, 
adjusting his eye-glasses replied, ‘‘I will take 
champagne, your majesty.’’—Springfield Re- 
publican. 

‘It is probable enough that the advocates of 
‘“‘Woman’s Rights’ have overrated the ad- 
vantages to be gained by the admission of wo- 
men to the Ministry. It is not unlikely that, 
in the end, when all restrictions are removed, 
there will be found but few who desire the of- 
fice or have any great success in it. But no 
one can overrate the blessing of a perfectly 
unrestricted opportunity to all, men or women, 
to exert all their powers in such vocations as 
suit their tastes and serve the world.’’—Liber- 
al Christian. 

Dr. Mary Safford-Blake writing from Cali- 
fornia, says that: ‘‘A large majority of Chi- 
nese women who have come to San Francisco 
may be seen, paint-bedaubed and jewel-orna- 
mented, at the open windows of the miserable 
houses they occupy, enticing unto themselves 
those as low as they are, and far more sinning 
than sinned against. Ihave not learned that 
any effort has been made in this Christian city, 
with its numerous church spires pointing heay- 
enward, to rescue these wretched human be- 
ings from their life of degradation.” 


The Churchman emphasizes a good point in 
declaring that our colleges and universities 
ought deliberately to aim at a true political 
education. In America the true science of 
politics must be taught more generally and 
more prominently. ‘If there is to be an edu- 
cated class in America worth anything, it must 
be a class educated in political principles," 
But the fundamental basis of a true science of 
politics must be a recognition of the equal 
rights of all American citizens irrespective 
of sex, which implies Woman Suffrage. 


Between June 20 and August 2 of this year, 
1100 little girls from New York visited the 
Children’s Sea-side Home, established at 
Bath, Long Island, by the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety. They go in companies of from eighty 
to one hundred, and spend a few days, where, 
under careful supervision, they enjoy whole- 
some food, invigorating sea-air, rural recrea- 
tions, and sea-bathing. These children are 
from the overcrowded tenements of the city, 
and a brief escape from their close, unhealthy 
quarters will give them a new lease of life. 


Celia Burleigh’s calm, gentle and trustful 
bearing while she was sick unto death with a 
most painful illness, seems to have made a 
very deep impression upon many persons, The 
Providence Journal says: ‘A friend who saw 
her in May told us of her spiritual beauty as 
she lay with her curling hair, which turned 
white during her illness, floating about her 
head like a halo, and surrounded by flowers. 
Said our friend to her, ‘Ienvy you.’ ‘Ishould 
think you would,’ was the reply. ‘I am in 
entire accord with God and with death.”— 
Christian Register. } 

Jefferson Davis has been compelled by a 
most unmistakable expression of public sen- 
timent, to withdraw his acceptance of an in- 
vitation to address the Winnebago County 
Agricultural Society at Rockford, Ill. This 
is satisfactory. But the officers of the society 
who ventured to outrage the patriotic feelings 
of the community by extending such an invita- 
tion, ought never to be re-elected to the of. 


‘fices which they have abused. The survivors 


of the brave men who laid down their lives for 
the Union should never permit the arch-traitor 
to return to public life. 

The professor of hygiene in Amherst Col- 
lege has for the past fourteen years kept a 
record of the sickness among the students 
which involved an absence from college du- 
ties of two or more consecutive days. He at- 
tributes it to regular gymnastic exercises that 
there has been a large and constant decrease 
in sickness as the classes advanced from year 
to year. Freshmen are always the most sick- 
ly and seniors the most healthy class in col 
lege. Study, like any other work, is healthy 
if the laws of health are decently observed. 
Allof which is equally applicable to young 
women. 

Lord Houghton, whom all educated Ameri- 
cans know and admire as a poet, a liberal pol- 
itician and a devoted friend of America in the 
British Parliament under his earlier name of 
Monckton Milnes, has just arrived at Quebec. 
Itis Lord Houghton’s intention to reverse the 
ordinary route of his countrymen in the New 
World, and beginning with the British Prov- 
inces and the Great West to end with the sea- 
board and New York. No keener at once and 
kindlier observer of men and things has turn- 
ed his steps hitherward for many a long day, 
and we cordially wish him a pleasant tour, 





with as little rain and as little speech-making 


as the season and the customs of the country 
will allow. 


Louisa M. Ricker, a Lowell boarding-house 
keeper, aged 55 years, tells a strange story of 
marriage and desertion. It seems that about 
five weeks since, a man of 56 years, claiming 
to have immense possessions in Central Amer- 
ica, took lodgings at her house, and, after nu- 
merous solicitations on his part, she consented 
to marry him, which ceremony was performed 
on Monday last. She had drawn $700 from 
the bank, and, after visiting Ayer Junction, 
they returned to Boston. He managed to 
obtain the money from the lady while they 
were at the Massachusetts House, and started 
out for the ostensible purpose of purchasing 
tickets for Niagara, since which time he has 
not been heard of. 


The privileges granted Col. Baker, by vir- 
tue of Judge Brett's classification of his case 
as a misdemeanor, are the subject of debate 
in the London journals, and Mr. Smalley also 
remarks upon it. The Daily News is indig- 
nant that he should undergo ‘‘what really is 
a courteous and kindly detention as if he were 
a political prisoner, not open to moral blame.”’ 
The exemption, it declares, of such an offense 
as Col. Baker’s “from the degrading condi- 
tions that ought to accompany a conviction,” 
is most demoralizing. ‘‘Kither it means that 
an outrage on the purity of a young woman 
is not much of an offense, in a moral point of 
view, or it means that such an offense is to be 
dealt with lightly when the offender is a man 
of education and position." 


Mr. J. W. Pike, of Vineland, has just pub- 
lished a neat pamphlet of forty-five pages, 
with large type and excellent paper, on ‘*The 
Fallacies of the Free Love Theory; or, Love 
Considered as a Religion.”* Professor William 
Denton contributes a short preface. It is sel- 
dom that we can speak of any pamphlet in 
such strong terms of commendation as we can 
of this. A delicate subject is treated in its 
pages with the utmost purity and dignity, and 
no one could take offense at the manner in 
which it is handled. At the same time a very 
remarkable strength and insight are brought 
to bear upon it, and the plausible sophistries 
of the free-love theory are refuted with great 
ability and conclusiveness.—The Index. 


The Philadelphia ladies deserve more encomi- 
ums than I have wit to give them, for they are 
uniformly pleasant, and never put on any ag- 
gravating amount of style. It must be con- 
fessed that they do not dress as well as the 
New York girls, and affect a sobriety of colors 
which, when contrasted with the white sand 
and blue sky, appears dull and funereal. But 
they are so pleasant and unaffected, bowl ten- 
pins with such vigor, and shoot pistols with so 
much courage, handle a billiard-cue so grace- 





with the fiendish purpose to burn her alive. 
The interference of some people in the house 
alone prevented the consummation of his de- 
sign. On Friday evening last, he again 
whipped her in a brutal manner, and swore he 
would disfigure her so she would never be 
able to go out. Tuesday, the neighbors com- 
plained of him, and he was arrested and held 
in $2000 bail for appearance at court. 


Mrs. James A. Pollard is likely to be the 
Democratic nominee for county superintend- 
ent of Lee county.—Des Moines, (/a.) State 
Register. 


We do not know whether Mrs. Pollard will, 
or will not, be the Democratic nominee for 
County Superintendent of Public Schools in 
Lee county. That will necessarily depend 
upon the question whether a majority of the 
delegates that are hereafter to be elected to 
the County Convention shall be in favor of 
nominating that lady for the office. This 
much, however, we can safely say, with re- 
gard to Mra. Pollard and the superintendency 
of the public schools, that we know of no per- 
son in the county, male or female, who is bet- 
ter qualified than she is to perform the duties 
of that office; or who would more conscien- 
tiously and energetically perform them for 
the best interests of the pupils, without regard 
to nativity, race or differences of opinion upon 
religious subjects. 

Captain Ralph Chandler, one of the best 
officers in the American navy, and as kind- 
hearted as a good naval officer can be, on 
arriving at Melbourne, Australia, on his home- 
ward way in the Swatara from the transit 
of Venus expedition, found there Mlle. Al- 
bertine, a blind actress well known in this 
country. With characteristic generosity he 
proffered a passage home in that vessel, which 
was gratefully accepted. Recently she peti- 
tioned the American Dramatic Fund Associa- 
tion to reinstate her as a member of the Asso- 
ciation, although she had long been considered 
dead, and had not paid her dues. The peti- 
tion was accorded, and Messrs. Chanfrau, 8. 
L. M. Barlow, Mrs. Lander, John Brough- 
am, and others subscribed the requisite amount 
on the spot, and Mile. Albertine was declared 
to be reinstated. A letter from Captain 
Chandler was read, explaining the pleasure 
he had felt in bringing the distressed lady 
home to her native land. 


Every good cause conquersin time. Twenty- 
one years ago a contest began for religious 
equality in the Parliament of the Cape of 
Good Hope. In 1861 a bill was introduced by 
Mr. Solomon for the abolition of the church 
establishment. Through the years which 
have elapsed since, Mr. Solomon has persisted 
in his advocacy of the measure with consum- 
mate ability, and with a spirit which has 
known how to turn even outrageous abuse and 
calumny to account. He has lived to see the 





fully and miss shots so cheerfully, play with 
the children so prettily, and talk with the men 
in such a sisterly fashion, that I have about 
made up my mind to present them to the pub- 
lic as pattern girls. —Cape May Letter to New 
York Times. 


It is no wonder that the notion of crema- 
tion and the wicker-basket mode of burial 
should take root in England, when such a state 
of things can exist as that in the parish church- 
yard at Tolland, Cornwall. In this ground, 
only half an acre in extent, the register shows 
that over 8000 bodies have been buried, and 
these multiplied interments have raised the 
ground considerably above the level of the 
church floor, in which the people gather for 
worship. The air in this sanctuary is so im- 
pregnated with sulphureted hydrogen that 
fluwers on the altar turn black in a few hours. 
Why should not intelligent persons recommend 
cremation, even with fervency, to escape such 
a state of things as this? The rate-payers of 
Tolland, however, are not intelligent people, 
it appears, for they refuse to do anything to 
abate the poisonous nuisance. 


A curious case has come before the Com- 
missioner of Pensions for his decision, A 
woman who had been married, and whose hus- 
band deserted her in 1860, was married again, 
in 1862, to another man, without an actual di- 
vorce, although the law of Pennsylvania 
makes desertion for two years good ground for 
divorce. The second husband became a sol- 
dier and died in 1865, In 1872, the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania passed an act legalizing the 
latter marriage, and the woman now comes 
forward as an applicant for a pension, as the 
widow of the soldier, her second husband. 
The Commissioner holds that as the first par- 
ties had not been divorced at the time of the 
death of the soldier, when the claim, if any, 
accrued, the woman was not the lawful wife 
of the soldier, and the act of the Pennsy]va- 
nia Legislature being retroactive, is constitu- 
tional and would be void if it applied to the 
claim. 


The details of a most brutal and long con- 
tinued case of assault, have just come to light 
in Philadelphia. A well known and wealthy 
married man named John L. Kates, some 
years ago, seduced a 15-year old girl named 
Pemberton, and has held her in a life of semi- 
slavery ever since. Recently she attended a 
picnic without permission, and, when she re- 
turned, he charged her with infidelity, knocked 
her down, beat her in a brutal manner, and 
then tearing all the clothes off her, poured 





burning fluid all over her and set fire to her 


bill passed by both Houses, after being before 
Parliament for fourteen years. The triumph 
of disestablishment in Ireland and at the Cape 
—to be followed at no distant day by its over- 
throw in all the British colonies—is but the 
precursor of a grander triumph in the mother 
country. This has become only a question 
of time. It would be well if the Church of 
England could anticipate the inevitable by her 
own voluntary action, and thus, as far as pos- 
sible, avert all the evil and secure all the good 
of so fundamental a change.— Watchman and 
Reflector. 


7 
BUSINESS NOTICES, 
“<a 

CARPETS .---We have this day received 285 rolls. 
two-ply carpetings, subject to manufactures’ slight 
imperfections in weaving, 75 cent goods, which we 
shall sell for 50 cents per yard. These carpets are 
handsome modern styles, fine colors, comprising large 
and small figures. The imperfections do not mate- 
rially affect the ap arance or durability of the goods. 
They are believec ib ke the cheapest carpets ie 4 
Jered in this market. NEW ENGLAND CARP 
CO., 85 Hanover street, opposite American House, 
Boston. 

TAPESTRY CARPETS .---Don't pay the 
high prices. Look at the new stock of 

THE NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 

85 Hanover street, opposite American House, Boston. 














CARPETS. 
Extra Superfines..........sssccceccsevccsccccess $1.00 
Fine Styles Philadelphia Superfine Carpets. .... +15 
All- Wool Ingraing....00..ccccossccsecsccccccese 62 
Handsome OPES. «.00'000- cocccsscovesccoccccs 50 


The above are strictly first-class in every respect, 
and are the cheapest goods to be found in this market. 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 85 Hanover street, 
opposite American House, Boston. 

FLOOR OIL CLOTHS .---Four hundred sheets 
of the best one-dollar goods will be opened and ready 
for sale this day, at 50 to 62} cents. Our customers 
will appreciate the qualities of these goods at sight. 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 85 Hanover street, 
opposite American House, Boston. 





The valuable pamphlet of Wm. I. Bowditch on 
“Taxation of Women in Massachusetts,” is for sale 
at the office of the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, No. 3 Tre 
mont Place, Boston. Will be sent, postpaid, to any 
postoffice in the United States on receipt of twen 
cents. 3i— 


The Best Toilet Soap is Robinson’s Oatmeal 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations. 
10—tjan 


Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus. 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of JAMES PYLE. None gen- 
uine without. 25—ly 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


One Hundred Copies of the new and invalua- 
ble pamphlet by Wm. I. Bow./itch on the Taxation of 
Wenen ta Massachusetts, noticed elsewhere in our 
columns, have been presented to the WomMAn’s 
JOURNAL, and can be obtained at our office, tf 











Will the lady who paid a subscription for the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL to one of its editors on the occasion 
of the Peace Meeting held in Plympton Hall, New 
York, early in May last, please to send her name and 
address to this office. 











LL PPLE ATI BETA 
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POETRY. 
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SUB ROSA. 
BY REV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 


Beneath the rose thou sittest in the chair 

All consecrate to pure and loving thought, 
And as I gaze upon thee resting there, 

My wish for thee with hopefulness is fraught. 
Phe rose that hangs above thy classic head, 

Adorns the cross in beauty pictured there, 
And on my soul hath oft an influence shed, 

Bright as the sunlight on thy gleaming hair. 
Cross of salvation! and the rose of love! 

Both speak of heaven to the trusting soul; 
Both tell the bliss, all other bliss above, 

When light and sweetness human hearts control. 


Rest from thine easel 'neath the sacred sign, 

Read there the words of poet and of sage, 
Or seek the answer of that Love divine 

Which comes to every prayer of youth or age. 
Beneath the rose—and yet—no hidden lore;— 

Thy heart shall throb responsive to the word, 
Which sounds along the ages evermore ;— 

Which Woman’s ear attent hath ever heard. 
Beneath the rose! there dream thine artist dreams, 

There pen the thoughts that oft with mystic flow 
Express the truth that on thy spirit beams 

As thou art blessed by art’s creative glow. 
The rose, the cross, henceforth may symbols be, 

Bright with the glory of the morning land, 
Bright with the promise that both glad and free, 

Beside her brothers yet shall Woman stand. 
Slow move the wheels of God, but, grinding small, 

Each Wrong shall perish from the paths of men, 
Salvation be through Love secured to all, 

And Woman take her own high place again. 
Speed, speed the hour! oh, pray beneath the rose, 

Beneath the cross oh lift the earnest cry! 
For equal rights will solace Woman's woes, 

And Woman saved, will save Humanity. 

Jersey City, N. Y. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


LOVE’S LANGUAGE. 


BY ARDIE BEE. 





“Love is not made of kisses or of sighs” — 

“Then why should I kiss thee, repining one? 
Why do you ask caresses day by day? 

You know my heart is thine, trae as the sun!” 
«Oh, love, I ask caresses, for my days 

Without them darken as the clouds above; 

Love is not dumb, but speaks with thousand tongues! 
I know Love's language, and ‘tis used by Love! 
«What, though both clear and sweet the river runs, 

Deep in the earth, and comes not to the light? 
What doth it profit to our thirsty lips, 

The while it hideth from our yearning sight! 
“Oh, love, be like unto the generous sun, 

That giveth daily from its precious store; 
We know it shines, although beyond the cloud, 

But our sad hearts are ever asking more. 


“Then with a heart that’s full and running o’er 
With love unselfish, that its object blesses, 
With Love’s own tenderness oh talk to me, 
In Love's sweet language—kisses and caresses. 


“(© dearest, life is short, though all too long 
Unless you use Love’s blessed language now, 
And give me freely, brightening life’s sad way, 
Warm, loving kisses upon lip and brow. 
« And, while I’m living, let your loving arms, 
My craving heart unto your bosom fold, 
Nor hide your love to break forth in hot tears, 
When death has chained me, still and icy cold. 
“Talk to me now with kisses and caresses, 
While life’s warm pulses to sweet whispers thrill; 
Love’s language brings its joy to beating hearts, 
But falls unheeded when they’re cold and still,” 








LUMLEY’S PARDNER. 


I have forgotten the name he brought with 
him from the States, for nobody here ever 
called him anything else but ‘‘Lumley’s Pard- 
ner.”’ 

We miners have a familiar knack of re- 
christening, and a name once altered sticks to 
aman as long as he sticks to the mine; so 
even after Lumley had thrown up his claim 
and left the diggins, a good three years ago, 
Lumley’s Pardner still remained, a finger- 
post to trace the distance back. After all, 
John Jones, or Lumley’s Pardner, what mat- 
tered it, in that doubtful tide of immigration 
setting in toward the wild regions, where the 
first confidential question, after intimacy 
seemed to warrant the liberty, was invariably, 
*‘Saay, comrade, what was your name before 
you came?” 

You see, I knew Lumley’s Pardner when 
he first came into the mines. I was up at 
Wood’s Diggins at the time, and he and a 
party of two or three more came around pros- 
pecting. I remember I thought what a fine, 
stalwart young fellow he was, straight as a 
young pine tree, and no foolishness about him 
either, for he had been roughing it a year or 
two down on the Texas border. I never saw 
the boys more downright pleased over a new- 
comer than when he bought a claim and went 
in with us. He was not a man to talk much 
about himself, nor one you would feel free to 
question; but there was honest, square deal- 
ing looking out of his clear, gray eyes, for 
all the trouble and unrest laid up behind them. 

Lumley was as different as a man could be. 
I have often noticed that men take to unlikes 
in mating among themselves, as well as in 
mating for life. He came into the diggings a 

week or so later, and they somehow fell in 
together. Lumley was what you might call 
an extra clever fellow. He looked scarcely 
more than a boy—these fair-skinned people 
mever show their age—with his handsome, 
womanish face, bright blue eyes, and trim- 
Duilt figure; but he had confidence until you 
could not rest, plenty of the gift of gab, and 
a something about him—lI believe people call 
it magnetism; at least, when you were with 


him you believed just as he did, and then 
wondered at yourself afterward for doing so. 

Lumley always hada nack of twisting folks 
round his little finger; for all that, the lines 
of firmness were quite lacking about his mouth. 
Lumley’s Pardner now, with his close-set lips 
and square, massive jaw—you might as well 
hope to move a mountain as him against his 
will. He would be strong to do or bear; you 
could easily see that. 

I do not know as it was exactly fair! I 
never meant to eavesdrop, but it happened in 
this wise: One night, I went over to Lumley’s 
shanty—it was amazing strange how soon his 
name got tacked to everything—to see about 
a broken pick he wanted mended, I used to 
do the smithingin those days. As lopened the 
door I saw there was no one in, being tired 
with my day’s work, I dropped down on a log 
just outside, lit my pipe, and sat leaning back 
against the pine boards waiting for Lumley 
to come back. I guess I must have got drow- 
sy and fallen asleep, for the first thing I heard 
was voices, and Lumley’s Pardner speaking 
out bitter and short, in a way we seldom heard 
him speak. 

“T reckon it’s of no use to ask if there’s any 
letters come to my name,” he said. ‘‘There’s 
no one to write to me.” 

I rubbed open my eyes and saw two gleams 
of light streaming out through the open door 
and one loop-hole of a window, and then I 
knew that Lumley and his mate must have 
passed me by and never seen me in the twi- 
light. Raising myself up, I saw Lumley 
through the window, sitting down to the pine 
table beside a yellow dip, with two or three 
letters lying before him, and one open in his 
hand. Then it flashed across my mind that 
one of the boys from a camp beyond had gone 
into the station and was due with the mail 
that night. 

Lumley’s Pardner sat over the far side of 

the table with a gloomy look inhiseye. Being 
in the same boat myself, I knew how lonesome 
it was never to have news from home, and 
wondered to myself how a manly, fine-looking 
fellow like him should be without a wife or 
sweetheart waiting with a woman’s pride in 
him somewhere. 
Lumley was busy reading his letters. I 
thought I had better stay outside. He was 
that intent at first that he seemed not to have 
heard the other’s words, but after a moment 
he lifted his face with une of the proud, bright 
looks that were Lumley’s own. ‘Ay com- 
rade!” he cried, cheerily; ‘‘and don’t tell me 
it isn’t all your own fault. Don’t dare toenvy 
me my wife and child.” 

There was no reply; but, looking over, I 
saw such a bitter, sorrowful look on the face 
of Lumley’s Pardner that, scarcely knowing 
what I was doing, I stood and watched and 
pitied him. I heard Lumley read aloud, words 
of love and trust, watching and waiting, and 
of happiness in him and the child. I saw his 
face as he read. He might be a weak man, 
but he loved the woman and the child. From 
the last letter there dropped out a carte de 
visite. Lumley caught it up with boyish ea- 
gerness. 

“Old pard!”’ he cried, ‘“‘you shall see my 
two treasures. Here they are—Lulie and the 
boy.”’ 

He tossed the picture across the table. The 
other picked it up. I saw a man die once, 
stabbed through the heart. Just such a look 
came into the face of Lumley’s Pardner as he 
glanced at that picture in his hand. Lumley, 
bending over his letter, never saw it. When 
he had finished reading he held out his hand, 
The other did not even raise his eyes, but kept 
them fixedly on what he held. 

‘I, too, once thought to have a wife and 
child,’’ he muttered presently, less to Lumley 
than to himself. 

The words following that look were a whole 
book of revelation tome. Happily, Lumley 
did not notice. His face showed some sur- 
prise, mingled with that placid satisfaction 
the successful man always wears. 

“Ah!” he returned, shaking his head know- 
ingly, ‘‘is that the way thelandlies? I knew 
you were always close mouthed, but a disap- 
pointment—I never suspected that. She, who- 
ever it was, had precious bad taste when she 
looked the other way;” and he ran his eye 
admiringly over the other’s splendid propor- 
tions and manly, handsome face. 

‘She never refused me,”’ broke in Lumley’s 
Pardner, in a low, smothered tone, his eyes 
still fastened intently on thepicture. ‘‘I—ney- 
er asked her; but she knew my mind, and I 
thought I knew hers. I was sure she would 
wait until Icame back. It wasforher I went 
away.”’ 

‘*But you wrote to her?” 
ley, with genuine interest. 

“Not a word—not a line. I am a poor 
scribe. But she knew me well enough to 
need no written assurance of my intentions. 
Every day would be lived for her. There 
could be no doubt of that in her mind.” 

Lumley made a hasty gesture of dissent. 
“And there, old man. was precisely where 
you failedtoconnect! It don’t do, you know, 
for women to take too much for granted. 
They like to be well fortified; and then you 
are surest to win if you take them by storm. 
Why my Lulie—” 

“She don’t look as though she ever walked 


uestioned Lum- 





over a true heart with her dainty feet, and 


that glad little smile just curving her lips!” 
broke in Lumley'’s Pardner, his white face 
still bent on the picture. His deep voice trem- 
bled a little over the last words. 

‘“Lulie is truth itself,’ answered Lumley, 
quickly. ‘She never loved anybody but me. 
To be sure, she had admirers—how could she 
help that and be what she is?—but she loves 
me truly. You can see it in her eyes!” 

Lumley’s Pardner turned deathly pale. He 
caught the table by one hand as if to steady 
himself, and fairly hurled the picture across 
to Lumley. It missed its mark and fell to the 
floor. As he saw it fall, all the fierceness died 
out of his eyes, and a frightened look crept 
into them. 

“Pick her up,” he said, with timid appre- 
hension, as though it were a human being to 
whom, in a moment of paesion, he had com- 
mitted some act of violence. ‘I didn’t mean 
to do that,—poor little mother!’’—the last 
words seemed to give him a stronger footing 
with himself. ‘I was thinking how my wife 
married another man, and never let me know.”’ 

*‘Come, come, old man, don’t take it so to 
heart,” said Lumley, soothingly. ‘There'll 
be a pleasant home, a dear little woman, and 
bright-eyed children in the future for you 
yet!” 

‘*Never!” 

Lumley’s Pardner brought down his fist 
like asledge-hammer; then he leaned forward 
in his seat, with a feverish eagerness in his 
manner which he tried hard to keep out of his 
voice: 

‘Tell me, how would you have given up 
your Lulie?” 

Lumley laughed with easy, careless good 
nature. ‘‘You put me in a tight place,’’ he 
said. 

‘‘But, supposing the case, the first question 
I should ask would be, did she go over to the 
enemy’s camp,—in other words, forsake me 
for an old rival?” 

‘*N-n-o!’? answered Lumley’s Pardner slow. 

ly. ‘It was some one I hadneverseen. I’ve 
nothing ag’in the man.” 
‘‘Why then,’’ went on Lumley, ‘‘truth some- 
times cuts hard, old fellow,—I think it was 
your fault, and not the girl’s. It’s a man’s 
privilege to speak his mind; a woman’s desti- 
ny to fold her hands and wait. She cannever 
be quite sure unless he has spoken out. Then 
perhaps another who has learned to love her, 
does speak. She feels the need of love in her 
life; women as often marry to be loved as be~ 
cause they love. Then instead of wastirig her 
life for that which may never come to her, she 
takes up the fate lying at her feet. Does she 
go very much astray?” 

Lumley’s Pardner dropped his head upon 
his breast. ‘‘Poor girl! I never thought of 
that,” he said. 

I do not know just how it was that I remem- 
bered all the words so plain. There was no 
more said, and, feeling guilty-like for stealing 
a mate’s secret which it was not meant forme 
to know I crept to my shanty, bunked in, and 
let the broken pick lie over until morning. 

I always felt sorry for Lumley’s Pardner af- 
ter that. 

Well for a time, things went on in the old 
way. Then Lumley’s Pardner came down 
with mountain-fever, and Lumley nursed him 
through it. He was as tender as a woman, 
was Lumley! When I used to drop in of nights, 
occasionally, to lend a hand at watching, the 
sick man’s eyes would follow him about the 
room, in a helpless beseeching way that was 
pitiful to see. 

It was only the ghost of Lumley’s Pardner 
that got up from it, but the two men were 
nigher together after that. 


When Lumley got back to the claim, and 
Lumley’s Pardner was just able to crawl about» 
they came into a wonderful streak of luck. 
Lumley struck into a big pocket, and there 
they were, in the turn of a die, rich men- 
Mining after all is a game of chance—you buy 
your ticket, but it does not always win; there 
are plenty of blanks in every prize. 

It does not matter the exact amount this 
prize netted, if I had remembered it. Lum- 
ley was jubilant over his ‘‘pile,”’ anxious to 
sell out, and leave the mines; so nobody was 
surprised when his partner bought him out for 
a good round sum, saying, in his quiet way, 
that he guessed he’d stay and see the thing 
through. 

It was very quiet in camp the morning that 
Lumley went away. The boys were sorry to 
lose him, for he had not any but well wishers 
among us. 

Well six months went by, and then came a 
little white letter, ‘‘scribed” in a dainty wo- 
man’s hand, to Lumley’s Pardner. The man 
trembled all over like a leaf when it was put 
into his hand, took it into his cabin and shut 
the door. Within the next half hour he came 
out again in a desperate hurry, saddled his 
mule, and rode off down the trail. , 

‘‘Unexpected business!” was his hasty ex- 
planation. Could not say how soon he might 
be back. 

The news came to us at last by a party of 
traders, stopping to noon in camp. Then I 
knew what those marks of weakness about his 
mouth stood for; Lumley had never left the 
city atall! He had sat down to the gaming 
table one night, and gotten up from it, the 
next morning, poorer than he had come into 





the mines. He had first won, then lost, and 





lost and won, and won again; and then that 
last total blank stared him in the face. 

Lumley could never give upatthat. He 
must win it all back! Luck was surely in 
store for him yet! He haunted the gamb- 
ling-hells, playing recklessly, desperately, so 
long as he could win enough to keep the ball 
rolling, pawning his watch, his ring, even his 
clothing, when other resources failed. 

So Lumley’s Pardner found him—heavy eyed, 
with a seedy flashiness in his dress, marks of 
dissipation on his fair, womanish face—a pret- 
ty-nearly played out individual. 

The blood rushed all over his face, for the 
manliness yet left in him could but feel the 
shame of that meeting. But there was no 
backing out now. Lumley’s Pardner took him 
to one side. 

“I’ve heard of you, old man,” he said in 
his matter-of-fact way, ‘‘and I’ve come to see 
you out of this. How much do you say will 
clear you up and have a trifle ahead?”’ 

Lumley never raised his eyes. 

“Old pard,’’ he answered, choking up, 
‘*you’re a better friend thanI deserve. Don’t 
ask me to take anything from you. I wentin 
with my eyes open, and thanking you all the 
same, I’ll have nobodys help out. 

Lumley’s Pardner laid a broad hand on each 
of the pitiful drooping shoulders, 

‘Old man, when the fever had me down, I’d 
ha’ gone under if it hadn’t been for you. So 
help me God! I’d rather ha’ died than have 
taken what I did at yourhands. Do you dare 
deny me this small return, now? What’s a 
paltry sum of money between you and me, 
and the ‘little mother’ waitin’ at home?’’ 

Lumley put down his head upon that, and 
cried like a baby: the which, if it be not man- 
ly, I like him the better for. There are tears, 
I am thinking, that are far from disgracing 
even the eyes of a man. 

“I’m ashamed of myself, through and 
through for what’s gone by,’’ were Lumley’s 
next words, ‘‘but I can’t give it up now. 
Matters can’t be any worse, and there’s a 
chance of bettering. Perhaps, to-night, I 
shall win it all back.” 

There were the old willfulness and pride, 
and the new fascination of the gaming-table. 

There was no turning him back, no moving 
him from that resolve. 

Lumley’s Pardner took him by the arm. 

‘*Either way, I’m bound to see you through,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Come.” 

So night after night, as Lumley played, 
there stood Lumley’s Pardner looking on, with 
never a word of that little white letter, his ans- 
wering message, or the two passengers on 
board an ocean steamer bound for California. 

Despite Lumley’s hopefulness, luck never 
turned. It was the same feverish unrest and 
tedious waiting, the sense of degradation by 
day, and at night the brilliantly-lighted gam- 
bling-hell, the excitement, the fascination, 
trembling betwixt hope and uncertainty, the 
frequent potations to steady his shaken nerves, 
and, as the night wore on, uncertainty deep- 
ening into failure and dissappointment; and 
each morning Lumley’s Pardner led him slow- 
ly and silently away, until time, wearing on, 
brought at last this appeal: 

‘For God’s sake, old man, when will you 
let up?” 

**So help me heaven, as soon as I get back 
two thousand dollars, I swear never to touch 
cards or dice again.’? And Lumley was dead 
in earnest this time. Still, he would aceept 
nothing from his partner. 

The night the Ocean Belle was signaled into 
port, Lumley’s Pardner beckoned ‘Monte 
Bill” aside (I reckon you have heard of 
Monte Bill, the best brace-dealer and short- 
card player west of the old Mississippi), and 
some secret understanding passed between 
them. 

In the midst of a game, Lumley’s Pardner 
left his post, which was something unusual, 
passing Monte Bill on his way to the door. 
It was not generally noticed, but as he passed 
he dropped a small, compact package into the 
gambler’s hand; then, slouching his sombrero 
over his eyes, he left the hall. 


Pausing in the street, Lumley’s Pardner 
looked anxiously down. It would have been 
dark but for the street lamps, for it was full 
two hours to moonrise; but down by the 
wharf shone out the gleam of a new signal- 
light, which, poised at mast-head, glowered 
through the dark like the fiery eye of a gi- 
gantic Cyclops; the Ocean Belle was in. Ten 
minutes later, pushing his way through the 
bustling crowd that thronged the deck, he 
hurried across the plank and made his way 
straight to the cabin. 

The past seemed all a dream, as he stood 
again with a wildly beating heart before a 
once familiar form—familiar still, though 
bearing the maturer crown of motherhood. 
Her face was even fairer than of old, blush- 
ing with its own wild-rose tints of loveliness, 
her soft eyes shining up in glad expectation. 
The broad sombrero, slouched over his fore- 
head, shaded his features. She saw only 
bronzed cheeks and a strong, brown beard. 
The tremor in his voice might have meant 
diffidence. 

‘‘Pardon me, madam, you are—I believe— 
that is to say—I am Lumley’s Pardner.” 

She held out a white hand cordially. 

‘*And my husband ?” 

“Ts well. Iam to take you to him.” 


———! 


He took timidly the hand she extended, 
awkwardly the little woman thought, and 
then let it go. 

“Give me the child.” 

He took the sleeping boy in his arms, and 
so burdened piloted the way to a carriage 
close beside the wharf. Putting her inside 
he laid the child gently, almost reverently 
upon her lap. 

‘We're to drive around and take up Lum. 
ley. It is only a few minutes’ ride.” 

One last searching glance from under the 
protecting sombrero, and he closed the car- 
riage- door, mounting to his place beside the 
driver. 

Oddly enough, Lumley had just finished a 
winning game with Monte Bill when Lumley’s 
Pardner came hurriedly in. As he slipped 
quietly back to his post, Lumley sat eyeing 
the ‘‘pile’”—$2,500. He put out his hand to 
take it up, paused, drew it back, picked up 
the cards, and began to shuffle for another 
stake; not that he had forgotten his oath, or 
the woman and child he loved, but a long way 
ahead of anything else was the thought that 
luck had turned—that he had only to follow 
it up and win back all the past. Lumley’s 
Pardner stooped to his ear: 

‘You'd better throw up the game, the ‘iit- 
tle mother’ and your boy are waiting here 
outside.” 

Lumley started—half rose to his feet, looked 
up into his partner’s face, then at the cards, 
then at the door, then wistfully back upon 
the cards and the gold. As with a heavy 
sigh he sunk into his seat again, Lumley’s 
Pardner, dashing the cards from his hand, 
raked up the stakes and forced the money 
into Lumley’s pocket. 

“How long will you keep your wife and 
child waiting alone, at night, in a strange city 
before the door of a gambling-house ?” 

The thrust struck home. Like a man 
awakening from a dream, Lumley sprung up, 
crushed on his hat, and flew to the door. 

Once in the little woman’s arms, he was 
safe. Lumley’s Pardner knew him well 
enough to be sure of that. He never fol- 
lowed him, but slipped out of the side door, 
and the next day saw him back in camp, a 
trifle pale and sterner than was his wont, but 
the clear gray eyes dauntlessly honest and 
brave. 

AndI reckon, to this day, Lumley never 
knows how much he owes his old mate, or 
that his Lulie had one true lover, whom he 
once knew and appropriated to himself in the 
person of Lumley’s Pardner.—Overland Month- 


ly. 





“LIE STILL AND REST.” 


‘Now Martha don’t worry. The doctor 
says you'll be allright in a few days if you 
will only take a little rest, and I want you to 
just make Pet and Vina do the work, and let 
the rest take care of themselves until you get 
well. The doctor says its nothing but over- 
work that ails you, and I should think you 
were old enough to know better than to make 
yourself sick in this way. Here I’ve had to 
stop right in harvest to go for the doctor, and 
I shouldn’t wonder if it rained before I get 
that stack topped out. ‘Tell the girls to have 
supper by five, and I wish they’d make some 
biscuit for that bread is getting pretty dry, 
and it seems to me it is about time we had 
some green apple sauce.”’ 

‘‘Henry, I think you had better go and see 
if Mrs. Hand will not come and help the girls. 
They are not used to going ahead and will 
make poor work of it!” 

“Oh pshaw, the girls will get along well 
enough. They must learn some time, and I 
haven’t time to fuss any more.”’ 

And the “kind and loving husband” went 
to his work, feeling that he had done his duty 
because he had ‘‘had the doctor.”’ 

He left his wife to repose—and the lovely 
task of instructing two little girls of nine and 
eleven how to get supper. It is curious that 
she did not say ‘‘the bread is good enough, 
and there is plenty of currant sauce” instead 
of going through the martyrdom of telling the 
girls how to make biscuit and cook the sauce. 
Many and many a time had she expressed a 
wish for a chicken when it was too much 
trouble for him to kill it for her, and only 
last week she had asked him to get her a bit 
of fresh beef, but he had not thought it worth 
while to take the trouble, as ‘‘women were 
always wanting something.”’ 

Why his wife should have humored his 
whims I do not know; butafter a deal of tell- 
ing and talking, the supper was put on the ta- 
ble. In spite of all her cautions the oven was 
too hot, and the buscuit were scorched, the 
sauce was burned to the kettle, and the inex- 
perienced Vina put too much water into her 
tea, so their papa scolded a little, and the 
girls could eat no supper but went to mother’s 
room, Vina crying, and Pet pouting. It took 
quite a lot of coaxing and talking to restore 
them to their usual cheerfulness, but mother 
did it, and sent them to skim the milk, just as 
her husband came to inquire if she had had 
hersupper. Youhave heard her answer maby 
a time, and know the cause too, perhaps, “I 
do not want any supper to-night!” 

“Better have the girls make you a piece of 
toast,’? he said, but he never thinks that per- 
haps she could eat it better if he would stop 





an| make it for her. 
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By close watching she got the girls to do 
most of the evening work, but it was not 
restful process, and a week of “‘getting along”’ 
in that way did not get the invalid out of bed, 
although her husband thought it strange she 
did not get along better when she had “‘noth- 
ing to do but to lie there and get well.” 

‘‘Nothing to do,” when the strawberries 
were fermenting, the pickles spoiling on the 
vines, the seed peas and early beans going to 
waste, and the sage ready for picking! ‘‘Noth- 
ing to do,” when husband’s last clean shirt 
needed a patch as well as ironing, and baby 
Robbie worried night and day with his hot 
and aching gums! ‘Keep quiet,’? when her 
little girls were working so hard, and their 
father scolding them so much and expecting 
them to keep everything just as mother did. 
Oh it is very easy to say ‘“‘keep quiet,’’ but 
did you ever see a woman who could lie in 
bed, calm as a May morning, while her chil- 
dren were in trouble, and her husband was 
fretting and scolding? He says ‘‘I would’nt 
worry,” so perhaps there is a difference in the 
minds of men and women after all, for instead 
of getting better Mrs. Heath gets worse, and 
the doctor shakes his head and looks grave; 
but no matter! for the hay is stacked, and 
the grain secured. 

But there is no need to say “keep quiet 
Martha,’ now, for the weary hands will tire 
no more, and the restless brain is taxed no 
longer for the loved ones’ comfort. All too 
late to call the nurse now, for the fevered 
brow is cold in death, and at last all things 
will be done “‘decently and in order,” and there 
‘tis time’’ for the funeral. 

The tired and worn out body is still at last, 
and perhaps in one of the Father’s many man- 
sions the weary soul will also rest. 

Arpie BEE. 

Manchester, Iowa. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONNECTICUT. 


The recent action of the Legislature of Con- 
necticut in regard to the question of giving 
women the right to vote for President and 
Vice-President deserves an extended notice. 
Petitions and memorials praying for Woman 
Suffrage were sent to the Legislature from 
several different societies, and, through the 
efforts of Miss Ellen Burr, the assistant editor 
of the Hartford Times and a most energetic 
and able woman, a ‘‘Committee on Woman 
Suffrage’ was appointed. Oddly enough, out 
of the nine members of this committee not one 
was known to be favorable to the cause, which 
makes their subsequent action the more re- 
markable. 

The first hearing for the memoralists was set 
down for Thursday, July 2, and was held ina 
good sized hall, which was filled with interest- 
ed listeners. The four advocates who appear- 
ed, were Mr. Henry Blackwell and Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, of Boston, Rev. Olympia Brown, of 
Bridgeport, and Mrs. Devereux Blake, of New 
York. The speakers were all listened to with 
the deepest attention, and that a most favora- 
ble impression was produced was evident when 
at the close of the hearing the members of the 
Committee crowded round the advocates and 
expressed their admiration of the speeches, 
acknowledging that they felt an interest in 
the question now which had never before been 
aroused. On the following Tuesday there was 
a second hearing, at which the Committee 
was addressed by Gen. Lee of Wyoming Ter- 
ritory, who gave a most convincing account 
of the benefits of Woman Suffrage in that sec- 
tion, by Mrs. Burr, in an able speech, and by 
Miss Julia Smith, of Glastonbury, who dwelt 
onthe peculiar wrongs under which she and 
her sister labored in the matter of taxation. 

No more striking effect of these efforts can 
be mentioned than that the committee, after 
deliberation, reported unanimously in favor of 
conferring Presidential Suffrage on the wo- 
men of Connecticut. 

And this brings me to the consideration of 
one peculiar feature in this action in Connec- 
ticut. Mr. Blackwell has for some time urged 
a point which deserves the most careful atten- 
tion; and this is, that under the Constitution 
any State can, by a simple act of the Legisla- 
ture, give women the right to vote for Pres- 
Ment and Vice-President; the clause upon 
which he bases this claim is Article 2, Sec- 
tion 1. 

“Each state shall appoint, in such manner 
as the Legislature thereof may direct, a num- 
ber of electors equal to the whole number of 


Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in the Congress.” 


This and this alone constitutes the authori- 
ty under which to-day the different States 
choose their Presidential electors, and it will 
be noticed that the word “‘appoint”’ here used 
is everywhere interpreted to signify that they 
shall indicate who and what persons shall as- 
semble to vote for these electors. Convinced 
that if the Legislature has power under this 
Clause to declare how men shall cast their bal- 
lots for the chief executive, it has also power 
to “appoint” that women shall have the same 
Privilege, the committee, through its chairman, 
Hon. J. K. Tracy, reported a bill, the chief 
Clause of which ran thus: 


‘Section 1, Every citizen of this state, 
male or female, who shall have attained the 
age of twenty-one years and resided in the town 
where he or she may offer to vote at least 
four months, and in the State one year next 
Preceding any Presidential elections, and who 


shall be able to read any article of the Consti- 

tution or any section of the statutes of this 

State, and shall sustain a good moral charac- 

ter, shall be duly qualified to vote for electors 

< President and Vice-President of the United 
tates.’’ 


The bill thus recommended was, I need 
hardly say, not passed; but it received so 
large a favorable vote that the friends of the 
cause have every reason for congratulation. 
The figures were 82 to 102, a much larger 
minority than a similar motion ever before 
commanded. For my own part I have felt 
much gratified at the result of an effort ‘‘all 
of which Isaw, and part of which I was.”— 
Lillie Devereux Blake, in Golden Age. 





THE CAUSE AND THE REMEDY. 


*“T was drunk all day and did not know 
what I was about.”’ 

The above has been the language repeated- 
ly, within a short time, of persons in our own 
State who have committed some of the worst 
crimes known. One almost fears to take up 
a daily paper which contains so many ac- 
counts of assaults, robbery, and murder. 
Not men only but women, not only in the by- 
ways and streets, but in their own houses, 
not only in retired country places, but in ci- 
ties and villages, and even in churches, have 
these assaults, robberies and murders been 
committed, and often in broad day light and 
with people all around. 

Is it not time that the people were sufficient- 
ly aroused to inquire the cause of this inse- 
curity of property and of life? Is not the 
cause of these terrible crimes indicated in the 
above language, from the very mouths of 
these criminals? It seems to be used as an 
excuse for the crimes committed, as though 
any human beings could, with impunity, put 
themselves voluntarily into a condition to be 
irresponsible for their conduct. 

But are those who have given the above 
excuse the only guilty ones? Was not the 
person who furnished the stimulant under 
which the crime was committed an aider and 
abettor? Is the State of Massachusetts in- 
nocent of these crimes in the sight of an Om- 
niscient God? Has she not, within a few 
months, licensed thousands of places which 
are literally schools of vice? How much of 
the sin of these heaven-daring crimes rests 
on each individual legislator who voted to 
make the liquor traffic respectable by enact- 
ing a license law, and how much rests on 
each voter who helped to elect these legisla- 
tors is known only to the searcher of hearts. 

But have those who voted against license 
and also voted against giving women the 
franchise, considered how much of the 
crime originating from a law tending to make 
the sale of liquor respectable is resting upon 
them? Who believes that if the women of 
Massachusetts could have voted on this ques- 
tion we should to-day be cursed with a license 
law? A few days since I heard a man, who 
was speaking of the assaults made upon wo- 
men, say he wished that every woman would 
carry a pistol and defend herself. Would it not 
be infinitely better, oh, my brothers, to arm 
women with the ballot, that weapon which 


comes down 
. “as still 

As snow-flakes on the thirsty sod 

And executes a freeman’s will 

As lightning does the will of God? 


The frequency of crimes committed of late 
by persons under the influence of intoxicat- 
ing liquors may have the effect of opening 
the eyes of women as well as of men to the 
importance of having a little more of ‘‘the 
moral element’’ infused into our politics. 


Rourtu C. THompson. 
Worcester, Mass. 





A BOSTON LADY’S DRAWINGS IN SUMPTU- 
OUS COVERS. 


Anne Brewster, in a letter to the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin, dated Rome, July 7, gives a de- 
scription of two beautiful volumes of sketch- 
es, the bindings of which are being completed 
in the Italian capital. She says: 

Apropos to mosaic, I do not know that I 
have ever mentioned a beautiful book decora- 
tion of mosaic work which I have been seeing 
lately. It is the binding for Miss Clarke’s 
two superb volumes, each volume containing 
a set of her admirable Dante drawings. One 
of these books, when completed, will go to 
Lady Louisa Ashburton, England; the other 
to Mrs. Mitchell of the Centennial Exposition, 
and will be a most creditable contribution to 
the woman’s department that is proposed. I 
wrote lately to Mrs. Lane Conolly, the very 
clever and gifted English lady who designed 
the mosaic decorations for Miss Clarke’s books, 
and expressed my admiration of her exquisite 
designs for the mosaic work. I have received 
in return a letter, in which she gives this con- 
cise account of the decoration, which luckily, 
serves better to present to you a general idea 
of it than any words of mine: 

‘*T endeavored tocombine,’’ writes Mrs. Con- 
olly, ‘the simple severity of the ensemble with 
the grace and grotesqueness of the ornamental 
details—qualities peculiar to the trecento art. 
The designs for the mosaic work were suggest- 
ed to her from some illuminated capital letters 
of MSS. of the early part of the fourteenth 
century, in Perugia. The union of silver, 
mosaic and vellum in carrying out my design 
is an artistic novelty, and a liberty which I 
hope will plead pardon for itself. Of course 
I cannot answer for the effect when finished, 
Punless the proportions are carried out with 
the utmosf exactness.” 

As the Vatican workmen are employed on 
these designs of Mrs. Conolly, we may feel 
pretty sure that they will be executed well. I 
unite most heartily with Mrs. Conolly’s clos- 
ing words in her letter to me, ‘I hope for all 
our sakes it will turn out a success.” 





The contents of the books are very charm- 
ng—large pen and ink drawings of places 
visited by Dante, places made immortal by 
the great Italian poet. All these drawings 
have been made with the greatest care from 
studies which Miss Clarke executed on the 
ground. She traversed Italy as a true Dante 
pilgrim, and these two beautiful books, unique 
and rare gems, are the results of her intelli- 
gent labor. Miss Clarke, it must be remem- 
bered, was the only pupil Washington Allston 
ever had, if we except the lessons and counsel 
that great American artist gave to Mr. Bu- 
chanan Read, when he was a young artist, 
beginning his profession years ago,in Boston. 
But Miss Clarke was a veritable pupil in the 
full signification of the word; and after along, 
quiet artistic life, she presents her contribution 
of a Woman’s work to the Woman's Depart- | 
ment of the United States Centennial Exposi- | 
tion, in this highly refined and exquisite form. 


HUMOROUS. 


Half-baked bread is a dough-mess-stick af- 
fair. 


It is observed that in strawberry shortcake 
it is not the cake that is short, but the straw- 
berries. 


When aman hasa business that doesn’t 
pay, he usually begins to look ar und for a 
partner to share his losses with him. 


‘*‘What kind of sassages is them?’’ asked an 

old lady of the young man of literature and 

eanuts, as he passed through the train selling 
ananas. 


When a young man is far, far from home 
amid gay company, such a trifle as his collar 
button flying off will hurt him more than to 
break a leg. 


The magician who astonished his audience 
by changing a canary bird into a rabbit has a 
formidable rival in the man who has turned 
a bushel of potatoes into a barrel. 


‘I say, boy, is that the fire?” asked a gen- 
tleman of a ragged urchin, and pointing to a 
dense volume of smoke that was issuing from 
the windows of a warehouse. ‘No, sir; that 
is only the smoke,” replied the boy. 


‘“*Will the boy who threw that pepper on 
the stove please come up here and get a pres- 
ent of a nice book?” said a Sunday school 
superintendent in Iowa. But the boy never 
moved. He was a far-seeing boy. 

An Irish peer, traveling in France, with a 
negro servant, directed him, if questioned on 
the subject, to always say his master was a 
Frenchman. The man was punctiliously faith- 
ful to his orders. But whenever he said ‘‘My 
massa am a Frenchman,” he always added, 
“and so am I.”? 


It is related that the Postmaster of Monti- 
cello, Ga., recently performed the feat of read- 
ing a letter without hearing its contents. An 
old woman who had never been to school got 
a letter one day and asked the Postmaster to 
read it for her, Shedid not want him to hear 
it, so she took a wad of cotton out of her pock- 
et and stuffed his ears with it. She then had 
him read the letter in a low voice, and was 
perfectly satisfied that the reader did not hear 
a word of it. 


‘*Are you an Odd Fellow?” 

“No, sir; I’ve been married for a week.” 

“T mean do you belong to the order of Odd 
Fellows?” 

“No, no; I belong to the order of married 
men.”’ 

‘Mercy, how dumb! Are you a Mason?” 

‘*No; I’m a carpenter.” 

‘*Worse and worse! Are you a Son of 
Temperance?”’ 

‘No, sir; I’m a son of John Gosling.” 

The other evening, when a Vicksburg moth- 
er had company and her six-year-old son made 
himself disagreeably conspicuous, she gave 
him a threatening look and silently warned 
him to leave the room. Instead of obeying, 
he walked up to one of the ladies and inquir- 
ed: 











‘*Misses, can’t you stay here all night?” 
“Why, what do you mean?” she asked, in 
a tone of surprise. 

“If you'll stay, mother won’t dare to lick 
me; if you don’t, she’ll make me hop.” 

It was affecting to see his mother lift him to 
her knee, kiss him repeatedly, and blandly in- 
form the ladies it was only his funny way. 


12 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
firm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 
lar. We pay he interest promptly semi-annually in 
New Yor ts. During the panic, when all other 
securities ged, our farm mortgages were paid 

ne me e get funds from the Atlantic to the 
issouri river, and inay be able to refer to parties of 
your acquaintance. Send for full particulars. 


J.B. Warxkins & Co., Lawrence, Kansas. 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office--17 Hanson Street 
4 few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 


G#™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profea- 
clonal bill and long enpartence tn the ” 
Treatment and Cure of al) Disenses. 


Office hours from 10 A. M, to 4 P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 2—ly 
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Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country with CrRCcULATION, RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon- 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE Sent, post 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Ad- 
dress, T. C. EVANS, 
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Hear: for I will speak of excellent things.” 


CURES 
Piles—Blind or Bleed- 

ing. Infammations and 

Uleerations. Hemorrhage 
; from any organ—Nose, Gums, 
POND S$ Lungs, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Womb, &c. Congestions, 
Enlargements. 


INVALUABLE FOR 
Dysentery & Rheumatism, 
Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 
The Peoples’ lids. Inflammation of the Ova- 
Remedy, for| Tes. Vaginal Leucorrhea. 
Internal and Varicose Veins, Sore 
External Use. Nipples. 


POND’S EXTRACT is forsaleby all First-class 
Druggists, and recommended by all Druggists, 
sheeenae, and everybody who has ever 
u it. 

Pamphlet containing History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if not found at your Druggist’s. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
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OLD COLONY LINE. 


Shortest, Quickest and Best. 


No Dust! 
No Seasickness ! 























Avoiding the Disagreeable Passage across 
Buzzard’s Bay. 





20 MILES LESS DISTANOE BY SEA. 


PARLOR CARS. 


LEAVE BOSTON 


8.15 A. M., arriving at Oak Bluffs 11.45 A. M. 
11.15A.M., “ eo «a “ = 2.40 P. M. 
400P.M., “ oe « “« 7.30 P, M, 


LEAVE OAK BLUFFS 


. M., arriving at Boston 10.30 A. M. 
M., a “ Lad 2.05 P. M. 

9 6.00 P. M. 
. M., 7.45 P. M.* 
One Hour and Twenty Minates ahead of 
33 any other Line. 3t 
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‘Keep thy House and thy House will keep thee.” 


The Housekeeper. 
A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIO ECONOMY. 
Published Monthly. 


$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 
Single Numbers ---~-- 15 Cents. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published. 





Communications Solicited. Agents Wanted in 
Every County. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 
Load No, 28 BEEKMAN St., New YORK. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


“The Leading Americal Newspaper.” 


The Best Advertising Medium. 


Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $2 
PosTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. Speci 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


259 to 265 Boylston Street. 
The Forty-Eighth Year begins September 13. 


The school includes a KINDERGARTEN, PREPAR- 
ATORY and UPPER DEPARTMENTS and arrange- 
ments for SPECIAL PvPILs, all of which are open to 
pupils of both sexes The course of instruction pre- 
pares for Business, College, the Scientific School, or 
the position of a teacher. Several of the female 

luates of the school have entered the Boston 

Iniversity, one has recently graduated at Cornell 
and others are teaching successfully. 

The new school house is in an open and healthy 
situation in the midst of the most refining influences, 
with every appliance for the comfort anc health of 
the pupils. A year’s trial nas shown it to be perfect- 
ly warmed and ventilated, and in every way fitted 
for its purpose, 

The principals may be consulted at the School- 
house on Wednesdays in August from 9 to 2 o'clock. 
Catalogues, containining terms and further particu- 
lars may be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., 
288 Washington Street, Thomas Groom & Co., 82 
State Street, at the office of the WoMaN’s JOURNAL 
or by mail. CUSHINGS & LADD, 


THE SAGE COLLEGE FOR 
Lady Students. 


H1S INSTITUTION HAS BEEN ERECTED 

and endowed by the Hon. H. W. SAGE, ata 

cost of $300,000, in connection with Cornell Universi- 

ty, on condition that young women shall receive at 

the yates | an education as thorough and broad 
as that provided for young men, 

The College Building is heated by steam, lighted 
by gas, caretully furnished and provided with Bat 
Gymnasium, Botanical Garden and Ornamen 
Grounds. 

The aay students have the privilege of all the 
courses of instruction given in the University, and to 
the sermons poe during the year in the adja- 
cent University Caaget, by distinguished clergymen 
of various religious bodies from various parts of the 
country, under a special endowment for that pur- 





The entire number of lady students who can be ac- 
commodated during the coneng, Ceaveaeny ear, be- 
ginning in September, is one hundred and twenty, 
and applicants for rooms will be registered in the 
order of application. 

For circular containing full particulars, address, 

PRESIDENT OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
30—Tt IrnHaca, N. ¥. 


WOMAN'S EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF BOSTON, 


Examinations for Women. 


The third examination for women by Harvard 
University, will be held in Boston or Cambridge in 
May, )876, under the charge of this Association. 

Notice of intention to be candidates must be sent 
to the secretary on or before April ist, 1876. Circu- 
lars of explanation will be sent free to any address, 
and a pamphlet containing complete details, with 
specimen examination papers, will be forwarded 
upon receipt of twenty-five cents, 

Exact notice of the place of examination, and also 
of the time, (dey and hour), will be sent to all can- 





didates on April 15, 1876, 
Address, 

Secretary Woman’s Educational Asso., 
31—4t 68 BEACON St., Boston, Mass, 





ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, (near Boston,) Mass. Attractive 
home; best instruction in all branches; special care 
of health, manners and morals; nearly full. Next 
year begins Sept. 23. Address early. 
CHARLES C, BRAGDON, rune, 
t 


N. E, HYGEIAN HOME, 
WEST OONOORD, VERMONT. 


MARTHA WILLIAMS, M, p,,} Physicians, 

This Home for invalids and Boarders (established 
in 1871), is within 20 miles of the White Mountains, 
Its mountain scenery, superior home influences, and 
its marked success in treating all kinds of chronic 
disease, all make this institution one of the very best 
for boarders or invalids, Send for a circular, 

26—tf 








Swarthmore College, 
Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to both 
sexes, who here pursue the same courses of study, 
and receive the same degrees. 

For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, terms, etc., address: 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 


srsgsemens COLLEGE, DELAWARE Co., PA. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANTIA. 
The 26th Winter Session will open hhew otto 
e) 
O- 





1875, in the elegant and commodious new col 
building. Clinical instraction is given in the 
man’s Hospital, ahd in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. yg" | course of Lectures, 
ractical demenstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address, 

RACHEL L, BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 


North College Avenue and 21st St., Phila, 
29—26t 





WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 

A Family and Day School for both sexes. Address. 
Nath’! T. Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
29—9t 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO, 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 


1 Santé 








Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly, in clubs 
of thirty or more, only $1, postage paid. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, N. Y. 2—ly 


THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN iu Ten Minutes once a Day. 


Doubles the Strength in Three Months, 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND !NVICORATES, 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES, 
INCREASES THE GENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians. 
Call and investigate, or send for full particulars, 








General poy wal Advertising Agent, 
106 WASHINGTON St., Boston, 


HEALTH-LIFT CO,, 46 E. 44th St., New ork 


a ; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
assed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 
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TRAMPS. 


“Goodness mercy!’’ exclaimed my friend, 
Mrs. Flareup, ‘“‘what ever is to be done with 
these tramps? They are a greater nuisance 
than Woman Suffragists, and they are bad 
enough; but these tramps, they are at our 
back doors and front doors, on our porches and 
in our wood-sheds, sleeping in our barns and 
stables, and always sticking out their dirty, 
idle hands begging for cold victuals, old 
clothes or money, morning, noon and night as if 
it were the business of us widows to keep free 
boarding houses and old clothes’ stores for their 
laziness and degradation. I can hardly get 
my own coffee poured out in the morning be- 
fore Iam called upon to heed their wants— 
the big, strong, impudent beggars. If I had 
my way, I’d have every one of them shut in 
the poor house. I’d teach them to tramp to 
some effect.’’ 

“My dear Mrs. Flareup, why don’t you 
have your way? These tramps that go their 
rounds, averaging two or three a day, are 
men; and I hear all the men complaining of 
scarcity of help—why don’t you women join 
together and use your powers of persuasion 
to some purpose to abate this nuisance? They 
say women rule.” 

**Rule? I should think they did. Rule— 
Haven’t I been talking and persuading for 
years, about this thing and the licensed dram- 
shops that help along all the trouble? And 
what good has come of it? Everything gets 
worse and worse, and I don’t see any help for 
it.”’ 

“Suppose all women could vote, do you 
think—"’ 

“Oh nonsense! don’t talk to me of women’s 
voting; what good would thatdo? There are 
as many bad women as bad men; and the 
more bad we have at the political pump, the 
worse things will get.” 

“Are there as many women tramps as men?”’ 

“No indeed; not one to ten, thank good- 
ness!" 

“As many women drunkards as men?”’ 

“Of course not; the world would come to 
an end if there was.” 

“Do you not really think, Mrs. Flareup, 
that there are more good, virtuous women in 
every community, who would vote for good 
morals and good habits than there are bad 
ones?” 

“Well, yes; but what then? That would 
mot put the tramps in the work house, or keep 
them off the streets.”’ 

“I’m not so sure about that. Bishop Haven 
says that ‘only two-fifths of the legal voters 
stand on the side of temperance and good 
order in the United States, while four-fifths 
of the women would be counted on, always 
and everywhere, as the advocates of peace, 
sobriety, chastity and all things good, so far 
as they know.’ Now, suppose all women had 
the right of Suffrage, and the four-fifths of 
good women joined forces with the two-fifths 
of good men? Don’t you see goodness would 
be in the majority? and in spite of the three- 
fifths majority of bad men and one-fifth of 
bad women, we might hope for better things.” 

“Well, yes. It does look that way. But 
what has all that to do with tramps?” 

“Only this. There is scarce a tramp in the 
nation but can vote, if he chooses to take the 
proper means to qualify himself. And there 
are said to be fifty thousand of them (and 
probably there are ten times that number) 
standing ready to sell their votes to the whis- 
ky party whenever occasions offer, while 
you and I, who labor and strive all the years, 
as best we know, to raise our sons and daugh- 
ters as good citizens, have no power to pre- 
serve ourselves or society against this army 
of evil, only our influence, which you have 
declared ‘is of no avail.’ You would, if you 
could, shut all the tramps in the poor house. 
Thus you wouldmake them in a few months 
legal voters, for every demagogue to use for 
his purposes on election days, to counteract 
all your efforts of reform, if he chooses so to 
do. And thus the lowest, vilest, most idle 
and ignorant, can be made tools to destroy the 
work of the best and truest hearts of the na- 
tion. For any male citizen who is not an 
alien, idiot, lunatic or felon, may be taken out 
of these asylums called poor houses, where 
your taxes and mine help support them, to 
vote for liquor saloons and licensed brothels, 
or any other madness that our depraved civil- 
ization chooses to demand.” 

‘*Well, I suppose you think, you Woman 
Suffragists, that all would be sweet and bland 
as cream, if you could only vote.” 

“By no means. We believe in no such ex- 
travagance. But we do believe that justice 
and right will make the world better, and 
that injustice and wrong will, nay, must have 
the opposite effect. And we do believe it is 
but justice that women should help make the 
laws that govern them, and be allowed the 
positive power as well as the persuasive in- 
fluence, to try with all their force to redeem 
the world from the evils that deform and de- 
grade it. The right to try, and to succeed if 
possible, and, if they fail once or ten times, 

to try again, and correct their errors by the 
wisdom gained from failures, and thus to 
grow themselves into a higher, stronger, and 
purer life. 

“Tramps have only furnished me with a text 
for this little sermon on Woman's Rights. 


Please, dear Mrs. Flareup, think of it, and 
perhaps you will conclude to help us, instead 
of taking sides with the tramps.” 

Hamerton, Pa. Frances D. Gace. 








FOREIGN ITEMS. 





HAIR DRESSING AMONG THE GABONESE. 

A French naval officer, recently writing 
for the Maritime Review, says: ‘“That which 
especially characterizes the Gabonese is their 
mode of coiffure. The foundation is a great 
tress raised on the top of the head, and re- 
sembling the crest of a helmet, while two 
smaller tresses, parallel with the first, cover 
the upper part of the head as far.as the ears. 
Between there three tresses the head is shav- 
en, thus isolating them completely. The in- 
termediate spaces are anointed with fragrant 
leaves, which have been bruised in a mortar. 
A long ivory pin inserted in one of the 
tresses, but by preference in the large one, 
crowns the structure. This little operation 
described in ten lines, requires about ten hours 
for its completion. ... For the rest, the 
head-dress is changed with changing circum- 
stances. The head is completely shaven af- 
tera severe bereavement. For distant rela- 
tives or friends not connected with them 
by the ties of kinship, they mourn with 
only a partial tonsure, as our own ladies wear 
violet for the distant, and crape for the near 


departed. 
CULINARY, 


A cooking class was lately opened in Ox- 
ford, seat of the gods, Lady Baker presiding. 
In Germany a housewife’s paper has been re- 
cently organized. 

Since one must eat in order to live, we may 
as well eat well as ill; and the present igno- 
rance of many domestic servants with regard 
to the evil consequences of a free use of soda 
and saleratus in baking, boiling food in lead 
water, and many other dangerous habits, 
renders it very necessary that some precau- 
tionary principles should reign in the head of 
the lady who holds the helm of the house- 
hold ship. Wedonot yet live ina millennial, 
but rather in a transitional state. Labor is 
still divided, and the temptation to ignore 
that which is not done with one’s own hands 
causes many frightful customs to creep into 
our kitchens. The presence of adulterated 
grocery articles and the use of copper cook- 
ing vessels should not only be dreaded but 
fought against as earnestly as in olden times 
the peasantry united to exclude wolves and 
other wild beasts from their villages. It may 
seem strange to see Lady Baker presiding 
over a lesson, the subject of which is the 
preparation of omelets and fried potatoes; 
but if she can ensure that they be cooked 
without pork, she will do a great work for 
England and the world. The Jews are not at 
all too strict in their tenets concerning this 
most pernicious of all ingredients, because 
most insidious in producing its sinister effects 
upon the human system. Certainly, we shall 
also be glad to see the young ladies of Eng- 
land pursuing branches of study slightly 
more Oxonian than the frying of potatoes and 
making of omelets; but their heads will be 
clear in proportion as their food is pure, and 
the German name for dyspepsia, ‘The learned 
sickness,’’ may be quite as much justified by 
the culinary ignorance as by the sedentary 
habits of the generality of students and lit- 


erary people. 
RAVENNA, 


We have received a number of the third 
edition of the “‘programme and statutes”’ put 
forth by the Cosmic-Humanitarian Society, 
organized in the old city of Justinian, but 
usually bolding its meetings at Rome, which 
promises to survive her rival for an even 
longer period than that by which she preceded 
the now decaying metropolis of the Adriatic, 
the proud exarchate of long ago. Byron’s 
sojourn at Ravenna, closely preceding as it 
did, his heroic crusade in behalf of Greece, 
had served to connect it and its still cultiva- 
ted though half dead society with the pres- 
ent. The lonely seaside pines near which he 
took his daily ride have rendered this forl orn, 
unsunny piece of beautiful Italy interesting 
to many, to whom Ravenna’s historic mosaics 
and relics of imperial ecciesiasticism might 
have been displayed in vain. It is pleasant 
to find a fresh bud springing forth from the 
untimely blighted tree, and to find that the 
intellect of Ravenna has produced so earnest 
and benevolent an association as the Cosmic- 
Humanitarian Society. We gave some no- 
tice of this organization a few years since; 
but think its programmme so excellent as to 
deserve copying by many other associations 
and individuals, The present pamphlet, be- 
side containing ably written chapters upor 
the evils of war, standing armies, dueling 
and capital punishment (the association would 
recommend the plan of a tribunal or jury for 
the settlement and expiation of private as 
well as of national difficulties and insults, ) 
avows two aims as its animating forces. The 
first is that of diffusing information in the 
best possible manner, for which purpose it 
will publish, as soon as sufficient funds are ac 
cumulated, a journal entitled the Cosmic 
League, which it hopes to translate into the 
different languages, and in which its chari- 
ties will be recorded and its principles set 
forth. The second object of the association 
is to succor, so long as the scourge of war is 











permitted among the nations, the widows, | ing on ‘‘the franchise,” that palladium of | We told him we never knew before that a 


orphans and other relatives of the soldiers 
slain, as well as those warriors who have left 
their usefulness upon the battlefield, and come 
back crippled to the country they have helped 
to defend. (The association advocates the 
substitution of a Landwehr, or national 
guard, for such purposes of national defense 
as unavoidable contingencies may still render 
necessary.) It will also take charge of those 
whom duels or executions have bereft of their 
natural support, so that the innocent may not 
suffer with the guilty. The association re- 
ceives with gratitude any contributions, 
whether in the shape of money, or clothes, or 
books to aid in the formation of a circulating 
library for poor people. 

We cannot sufficiently praise an organiza- 
tion of this kind, showing as it does such 
pure benevolence of purpose, disciplined by 
such a plentiful intermingling of the practical 
in the objects for which it was instituted 
Its condemnation of war can hardly be re 
garded as premature by those who reflect on 
the almost universal development of a ten- 
dency to protest against this most brutal and 
selfish method of settling difficulties. Its at- 
tacks on the dueling system will certainly be 
sympathized with by all friends of civiliza- 
tion and peace; and capital punishment, which 
it also strenuously opposes, is only kept alive 
among us by the laxity with regard to sen- 
tences of imprisonment which mars the rec- 
ord of our rules and public men. The desire 
to help those whom war has bereft and afflict- 
ed is particularly noble in an association 
which protests against its continuance, few 
corporations or individuals. being disposed to 
assist in the expiation of crimes for which 
they are not responsible. Cynical people are 
apt to indulge in the remark that the fools are 
not alldead yet. We are glad to see that the 
same is true of the saints. 

We are sure the Cosmic-Humanitarian So- 
ciety approves of such risings as the present 
one in Herzegowina, because, slavery and op- 
pression being undeniably a chronic state 
of war, all efforts to attain freedom from 
such a yoke as that of Turkey, are in reality 
made in the interests of Peace as a perma- 
nency, even if they involve a temporary dis- 
play of military force. There is danger, of 
course, that the Herzegawinians may eventu- 
ally fall under the influence of Russia, a 
power more dangerous than that of the Porte 
at the present day. Still, their effort is a no- 
ble one, one of those grains of sand which, 
piled high on one another, will eventually 
build a mountain of liberty on the new and 
political plain of Europe. The selfish refusal 
of Austria to their request for incorporation 
shows that she is willing to forget the only 
noble part she ever played in history, that 
of ‘keeping the Turk from the door of Eu- 
rope.” The generous action taken in this 
matter by little Greece forms a contrast which 
should rebuke the conscience of even the 
most hardened of governments. J. BR. Ae 
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WHO'S AFRAID? 


The N. Y. Sun, under the above heading 
has a letter from Mrs. Stanton to the editor 
of that journal, containing some amusing 
comments on an Association recently formed 
in England “for protecting the franchise from 
the encroachments of women.’’ This is what 
she says, after quoting the following extract 
from the London correspondence of the NV. Y. 
Tribune : 


The drollest among recent political an 
nouncements is that of the formation of an 
association for protecting the franchise from 
the encroachment of women. Mr. Bouverie, 
a leading opponent of Woman Suffrage in the 
House, while he was in it, is reported to be 
Chairman. Sir Henry James, late Attorney- 
General, Mr. Childers, late First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Mr. Chaplin, and Mr, Leatham 
are among those mentioned as promoters of 
the movement. 


Iwrite especially to ask you if this is not 
the first organized resistance, in the history of 
the race, against ‘‘the encroachment of Wo- 
man;” the first manly confession by those 
high in authority, by lords, attorneys-genera’s 
sirs, and gentlemen, of fear at the progressive 
steps of the daughters of men? These con- 
servative gentlemen had no doubt found Lady 
Amberley, Lydia Becker, and Mrs. Fawcett 
too much for them in debate; they had prob- 
ably winced under the satire of Frances Pow- 
er Cobb, and trembled before the annually 
swelling lists of Suffrage petitioners. Single 
handed, they saw they were helpless against 
this incoming tide of feminine persuasiveness, 
and so it seems they called a meeting of faint- 
hearted men, and bound themselves together 
by a constitution and by-laws to protect the 
franchise “from the encroachment of wo- 
men.’’ As the franchise is but a synonym of 
freedom, and as there is a natural love of free- 
dom implanted in the hearts of all Eve’s 
daughters, it seems to me these gentlemen are 
proposing a work of supererogation in their 
attempts to keep asunder those elements that 
naturally seek each other. 

However, this is a hopeful sign of the times, 
that men, after having ridiculed and carica- 
tured women in all ages, should at last confess 
in solemn council! that they are afraid. What 
a pity James Parton could not have had this 
fact to wind up his amusing article in the last 
Harper’s Monthly, with one of Gavarni’s carica- 
tures representing England’s daughters march- 





British liberties, and Mr. Bouverie with his | 
Childers and Chaplins leading the defense. 

One might naturally inquire how these in- 
termeddling gentlemen could know that the 
franchise would suffer from ‘‘the encroach- 
ment of women,” or that the women would 
prefer the protection of the Attorney-Gener- 
al and the First Lord of the Admiralty to that 
of the franchise. A choice of protectors is a 
right generally accorded women in our day 
and generation; and if any class prefer ‘‘the 
franchise’ to the most noble of gentlemen, 
while we might all deplore the folly of re- 
fusing a Lord for an abstraction, yet the wo- 
man’s preference must settle the question. 

As the Sun is one of the most enterp-ising 
of our metropolitan journals, would it be too 
much to ask you, as a great favor to your 
countrymen, to send over for the constitution, 
by-laws, and some report of the first meeting 
of this novel and remarkable association of 
conservative gentlemen ? : 

You will readily see that it is important for 
the matrons of the republic to find out in time 
the tactics adopted in the Old World to pro- 
tect the franchise from the encroachment of 
women, as it is quite possible that the Conk- 
lings, the Shermans, and the Frelinghuysens 
may inaugurate a similar movement in this 
country. To be forewarned is to be fore- 
armed. Respectfully yours. 

Exvizasetu Capy STAanton. 


INSANITY IN THE SEXES. 


A contributor to The Popular Science 
Monthly says: ‘‘We obtain an idea of love 
differentially as it exists in the sexes by ob- 
serving the degree to which it affects men 
and women as a probable cause of insanity. 
In the same manner, I think, we can gain a 
knowledge of the comparative intensity with 
which emotions and states of consciousness, 
common to both sexes, exist in intellection, 
by observing the extent to which they react 
as a probable cause of mentalalienation. For 
my purpose I shall use Dr. Kirkbride’s report 
for the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane. 
The analysis is based upon the supposed 
causes of insauity in 6899 cases. Domestic 
difficulties are the probable causes of mental 
disease in 47 men and 86 women. Nearly 
two to one expresses the difference in intensity 
in the action of the cause. Fright resulted in 
insanity in 16 men and 36 women; grief affec- 
ted 77 men and 256 women, a difference of 
more than three to one; religious excitement 
acts as the cause in 79 men and 127 women, a 
difference of sixty-two per cent.; nostalgia, 
seven women and no men; from mental anx- 
iety there are 164 men and 261 women insane. 
These causes, which present such dissimilari- 
ty, have one bond of union; they affect the 
emotional part of the physical nature. From 
this I would not conclude that women are less 
able to bear the operation of these exciting 
causes than men; but that the emotional na- 
ture of women is more largely developed, and 
thus more exposed to the action of such causes 
as directly affect it. If I am right in this, we 
would expect to see in women the emotional 
forms of insanity developed in excess of the 
same in men; and this is just what we find. 
Continuing to analyze the tables of Dr Kirk- 
bride relating to the same cases as above, we 
find the number of women to be 3220, the 
number of men exceeding them by 459, and 
yet there are 1032 cases of melancholia 
among the women to 832 in men. Prof. Mauds- 
ley defines this form of insanity as ‘‘great 
oppression of their self-feeling, with corres- 
ponding gloomy, morbid ideas.”’ 








THE GLASTONBURY CONTEST. 


Epritrors Woman’s Journat.—After an in- 
terval of a year and four months, during which 
time our town authorities have never called 
on us, the Collector came to see us yesterday. 
We asked him, at once, if he had come to take 
our property. He said he hoped we should 
pay him some money now. We told him it 
was as just and right for us to go to his house 
and demand his money, as it was for him to 
come to our house to get our money. It ap- 
peared to us the strangest thing in the world 
that after living here all our lives, well known 
to everybody, and paying the town so much 
money as we had, that the town should be 
willing to have us treated in the way we had 
been—selling off two thousand dollars worth 
of our property to pay a tax of less than fifty 
dollars. : 

‘*And we could have taken all you had,” 
said he, “if none had bid less for it.” 

‘And here you stood,”’ we replied, ‘‘in front 
of Hardin’s house, he the only bidder, in earn- | 
est talk for a whole hour, while we were wait- | 
ing in the meadow, and then both of youcame 
into court and swore that you had said nothing 
about the business beforehand. When did 
you make all the agreements spoken of after 
you came on the ground? And then you and 


judge could be changed, but in our case it 
was necessary to have one with whom they 
had lobbied in the Legislature in New Haven, 
and knew of course that he would decide as 
they wanted him to. 

He declared it was not our case that his 
business had been about in New Haven; jt 
was the Wethersfield line. 

We told him we knew that, and they knew 
that if he would do what he did for them in 
that line, costing our town two thousand dol. 
lars, he was the one to do the business for 
them in this case. 

He said that the judge was changed because 
the regular judge was sick, and that his wife, 
too, was very sick and died. 

We told him that his wife attended the court 
the first day, and lived for several weeks after, 
and that the judge himself the same day was 
trying another case in the building our court 
was held in, and came to see us at noon— 
facts not to be denied. We added that noth- 
ing could be more unjust than to come and 
take our property from us whenever they 
chose, without our having any advantage from 
it. 

He said we had protection and the use of 
the roads, 

We asked what kind of protection it was, 
when we could be robbed with impunity at 
any time; and when, although our money 
went for the roads, we could have no voice 
in regard to them? 

We could not find out what he intended to 
do with us. We thought it probable that as 
our lawyer has gone to Saratoga to stay till 
the first of September, they intend to do some- 
thing with us meanwhile. It was the tax of 
one hundred and fifty dollars which they sent 
us by mail last October, that he wanted us 
now to pay. The collector said that there 
was a drain tax due of three dollars, for a drain 
that divides the meadow from the upland. 
This we paid last year, because in regard to 
this we could vote like the other proprietors, 
and we paid him that tax cheerfully, for we 
had attended those meetings and voted, sey- 
eral years ago, greatly to our satisfaction. 

Assy H. Smiru anv Sister. 

Glastonbury, Ct. 


ARTISTIC WORK BY WOMEN. 


Through the kindness of Mrs. Sarah C, 
Hallowell, we have received the following ex- 
tracts from the Second Annual Report of the 
Woman's Centennial Executive Committee: 

“In the city of Columbus, Ohio, lives a 
quiet woman who devoted herself to illustrat- 
ing a large work, which her husband, a dis- 
tinguished chemist, wrote on crystals. After 
the numerous illustrations were drawn by 
Mrs. Wormley, they were sent to New York 
or some other Eastern city, to be engraved. 
But a difficulty arose; no engraver could be 
found who would undertake to engrave the 
plates of these microscopic drawings. ‘Only 
the artist who drew them could successfully 
engrave them.’ Thus compelled to finish the 
work, the wife of Dr. Wormley learned the 
art of engraving, engraved the plates, and 
enjoys the honor of having contributed so 
largely to the beauty and completeness of 
that celebrated work. 

‘The work in progress at the wood-carving 
school, in Cincinnati, under the presiding 
genius of Mr. Pitman, is well known; and 
the painting on china by Cincinnati women is 
thought worthy, by cultivated judges, of high 
praise. The carving of furniture and orna- 
ments in wood is actively carried on in that 
city. 

‘*Mention is also made in the report, of a wo- 
man stenographer who,after an arduous strug- 
gle to obtain entrance into the profession held 
by men, succeeded; and has now an office in 
New York ‘where she obtains plenty of work, 
and has made fifty dollars in a single day.’ ” 

QUEER EPITAPHS. 

Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill has been visit- 
ing New Hampshire, and describes her visit in 
a letter tothe Providence Journal, She says: 


As a fitting conclusion to Sunday service, I 
spent the twilight hour in the Bethlehem 
grave-yard, which, alas, looks as so many 
country grave-yards do, sadly neglected. 
Many of the old stones are tilted out of place, 
and death is the only mower whose labor is 
represented there. A young dog constituted 
himself my escort and together we pored over 
the inscriptions. Here follows the result of 
our explorations. The oldest stone I found 
bore date 1801. A curious sacrifice of sense 
to rhyme is inscribed over an infant who dicd 
in 1804 

“Parents, do not your loss relent, 
’Tis not a loss but to God sent, 
*Twas not your own but only lent.” 

Here is one which does not damn with faint 

praise: 
“She was—words is wanting to say what. = 
Think what afriend should be; she was that. 
The following farewell is comprehensive: 
“Adieu, my husband, whom I love, 
We part on earth, to meet above; 
All my children I bid adieu, 
Hope in Heaven to meet all you.” ‘ 
Considering that we are not promised ani- 














Mr. Brainard testified under oath that there 
was not property enough in these rooms to | 
satisfy a tax of fifty dollars.” | 

‘‘Well,’”’ he said, ‘it was a bad thing to take | 
furniture; you are obliged to move and store | 
it, and then perhaps you could not sell it.” 

We hada lady with us from New Haven, | 
the very one we would have chosen, who could | 





| join with us and remember all that was said. 


mal food in the future state, the next and last 
is a plaintive appeal and protest against man- 
na: 


“Meat me in Heaven.” 


MR. GLADSTONE’S AWKWARD QUESTION. 


There may be different answers to W. E. 
G’s question, ‘‘Is the Church of England worth 
preserving?” but one thing is clear—the jars 
are ready. —Punch, 
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